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Funded by the Division of Personnel Preparation, OSEP/USDE, PANAMS is designed 
to assist all states in performing training nee^ assessments in Special Education. 
Under P.L. 94-142 each state is requu«d to outline: 

...the development and in^lementation of a comprehensive system of 
personnel development (CSPD) which shall indude the inservice training of 
general and support personnel, detailed procedures to assure that all persoimel 
necessary to carry out tbt imiposes of th& Act are s^ropriately and 
adequate^ prepared and trained, ami effective proc^hires for acquiring and 
disseminating to teadiers and administrators of programs for handicapped 
children significant information derived from eoucational research, demon- 
stration, and similar projects. Fbdml Regbter, Section 121a380, August 23, 
1977. 

PANAMS will complete four needs assessment management systems. 
The four target groups are: 

I. Special Education Personnel 
n. Parents 

ni. Transitional Services Personnel 
IV. Special Education Related Personnel 

HEED 

CSPD state coordinators have s^eed that a significant discrepancy exists between 
federal expectations and states' nirrent CSPD needs assessments status (Manpower 
Plannicg^Froject, resional meetings, 1%4-SS). A number states did not have 
active CSPD Councus or committed and there was a significant lag in CSPD 
evaluations. The states also felt that "con^ehensive" was missing from their 
system of personnel development There is also concern whether special education 
competencies applicable in urban settings are totally appropriate in rural/remote 
settings. 

ASSISTANCE 

CSPD-PANAMS can help solve the identified problems in several ways: 

- Provide a needs assessmem instrument targeted at special education 
persoimel, parents, transition persoimel and related services. The • 
mstrument will assist in determining the specific training areas in which 
personnel development is needed. 

- Provide computer programs to analyze data gathered from the survey. 

- Assist states with both on-site and electronic/phone communication 
support of die survey planning and computer programs. 
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~ Provide a common point for communication. The S^iedalNet bulletin board 
SPECED.NEEDS is available to all state education agencies. The states 
can use SPECED J^IEEDS to communicate with other PANAMS users, 

PANAMS staff and p(»ting messa^ of interest Communication with 
the staff can be done directly by addressing messages to the user name 
ProjcctPANAMS. 

IMI^£M04TATION 

1. Communicate with project staff about difficulties with the needs assessment 
process. Solutions will oe sought with no expense to SEAs. 

2. Use PANAMS systems for identifying personnel training needs. 

3. Use the data analysis in reporting needs to DPP, OSERS. 

4. Share data with IHEs to ensure accurate information to professional 
preparation programs regarding personnel training needs in their service area. 

5. Utilize data collected to cooperatively plan for staff development/inservice 
training. 

PANAMS will complete a needs assessment management system for each of the four 
taraeted populations. Each management system is comprised of a survey instrument 
and data aimlysis software, packa^d in a manual that describes strategic plan- 
ning for valid assessment of trainmg needs as well as instruction for modiQdng 
instrumentation to meet individual state unique characteristics. 
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A series of activities were undertaken for the purpose of ensuring that the Special 
Education Survey instrument reflected best practices in the field. The instrument 
would provide data that could be effectively translated into staff 
develq>ment/inseivice training and prttfes^onal preparation programs to meet the 
needs of personnel responsible for the administration and teadiing of spedal 
education students. Procedures follow^ in the development of this survey are 
briefly outlined to allow for an understanding of the work leading to the fmal 
survey instrument as presented in this manum. 

An initial questionnaire was develc^>ed and piloted as a statewide survey in 
Georgia. Modifications of this instrument were made following an analysis of 
gathered data. Next, state CSPD coordinators from across the nation were 
requested to send cqpi^ of their ^>ecial eduoition instruments (surveys) for review 
and for possible incorporation into the initial prototype. 

Further activities to ensure a national scope to training needs included a review of 
funded State Education Asendes and Spedal Education Professional Preparation 
ami aj^IicatioDS funded by the Division of Personnel Preparation, Office of Spedal 
Education Programs, over tne past three years. Ai^Ucations were reviewed to 
ascertain trainmg needs identified as welf as con^tendes to be developed. A 
second survey instrument was developed with consideration to revisions from these 
former activities and then submitted to the PANAMS Project Advisoiy Board for 
review. FoUowing revisions as recommended by the Advisory Board, pilot studies 
were organized in New Han^hire and Minnesota. 

A statewide survev was accomplished in New Hampslure utilizing survey strategies 
established by PANAMS project staff specificalfy for that state's demographic 
characteristics. Administrators and ^^edal education teadiers were surveyed with 
the results analyzed by townships, redons, and state. A similar survey instrument 
was utilized in a geographic region or Minnesota. Rather than utilizing established 
sampling procedures as in New Hampshire, all spedal education teachers in the 
region were requested to respond to the questionnaire. 

The piloting of the survey instrument led to additional revisions. Perhaps of 
particular interest was the removal of a dual response protocol; requestmg the 
teacher or administrator to identify not only the level of need for a {particular 
training but also the level of coinmitment for partidpation in a training prc^ram 
addressina this need. AnaWsis of data regarding the dual response format revealed 
minimal mscrepancy. The level of need for training doseW matched measure of 
intent to partidpate in a training program, f Additional information on pilot smcfy 
procedure are available from mject PANAMS upon request) 

The next page of this section contains a copy of a cover letter sent to New 
Hampshire teadiers and administrators to solidt their support in responding to the 
survey. Other states may find this letter to be a usefol moael in the development 
of similar survey packages. 
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The CSPD has, as its foundation. Sections 613{aK3) and 614(aXp(c)(i) ofPubhc 
Law 94-142, The Education for aU Hanoic^yped Oiildren Act of 1975." These 
Sections cbXL for the "development and ismplementatinn of a comprehensive system 
of personnel development," le., CSPD. Ine fundf.aie^i«al gc^ ot both CSPD 
Sections of Public Law 94-142 is to adequate^ and ^ropriately prepare personnel 
for unplementing prc^rams for all handicq)ped children and youth. 

If students with disabilities are to be provided an "appropriate education," then it is 
imperative that their teachers, as well as other related personnel, be well-trained, 
current in their kno«de^ and qualified. It is througi the development and 
implementation of CSPS at all levels, that sudi qualmed personnel become a reahty. 
The CSPD exists to fedlitate the training of th<»e persons who are working with 
individuals with disabilities in educational settings. 

I believe that the CSPD. at both state and local levels, should be viewed as the 
"umbrella" that covers and connects all aspects of planning, development, and 
implementation of personnel preparation, develc^ment, recruitment, deployment, a^d 
evaluation. Viewed in this manner, the CSPD become the critical common thread 
that binds the n^ad of plans, programs, and services across the state that center 
on personnel quality and quantity. 

A major aspect of the CSPD, which has not been attended to in-depth, is the 
concept of collaboration. In the past several years we have witi^scd a genume 
revolution in the nature and conduct of groups in orpanizational settmgs. 
Unfortunate^, most of us in education have missed it Collaborative team bmlding 
is essential to the success of a CSPD. Collaborative groups can makd decisions that 
increase the quality of a i^rticular judmnent or conq>lete a task more effectively. 
In order to adiicve the vision in the f^eral mandate that brought about the 
existence of CSPD we must model teamwork and collaboration in decision-making 
and service deliveiy. 

The PANAMS project addresses the needs assessment requirement of the CSPD 
whidi is the basis for establishing priorities, and is also the key to the develop- 
ment, analysis, interpretation, and use of information for deriving pnonty needs and 
problems, and hence, working to solve those determined needs. 
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COMPREHENSIVE SY5IEM FERSONNm. 
DEVELOPMENT CONSDERATIONS 



The CSPD outlines needs, plans and activiti^ in both inseivice andpreservice 
training. In light of the increasing in^Mrtance to be pla^ on the CSPD« several 
points Miomd oe given additional consideration: 



1. Partidpatoiy Planning 

Personnel providing services to students in special education, including 
parents, should be reprinted in the planning and development of the CSPD. 

2. Needs Assessment 

Needs assessment studies, setting priorities for prescmce and inservice 
training, sh(nild indude personnel at all levels of training. Work force data, 
collected as part of a statewide needs assessment plan, snould allow projection 
of sui^Iy and demand needs for three to five years. 

3. Preservice Training 

PX. 94-142 calls for apprqiriate services to be delivered to students in special 
education by "qualifi^personnel'' The definition of "qualified" is left to each 
state and is reflected in certification or licensing regulations. The changing 
needs of the field must be considered in the revision of preservice programs. 

4. Inservice Traininp 

Personnel providing services to students in special education should be 
represented in stuci^ing inservice training needs in the state. A primary focus 
of inservice training slK)uld be the immediate improvement of the deliveiy of 
special education services. A review of inservice training needs should provide 
information related to quality of preservice programs. 

5. Dissemination 

Enchases on identifying, reviewing, and disseminating promising and proven 
education practices must be induc&l in the CSPD. Dissemination includes a 
thorough assessmoit of these practices along with the development of 
resources for assistence in training personnel All appropriate disciplines, 
including parents, should be included in this dissemmation network. 

6. Evaluation 

The need for evidence of quality programs at all levels of education mandates 
a strong evaluation component of the CSPD. The overall effectiveness of the 
CSPD may be judged by the extent personnel training needs are met Personnel 
preparation pn^iams mreservice and inservice)must ensure acquisition of valid 
data for strengthening tne CSPD. 

7. Tedmical Assistance 

Deigned to provide immediate, intermediate, and long-rrii^ responses to those 
requesting asdstanoe with CSPD. This support inducted assistance for 
iiicniasingidamiiii& management, 01]^^ Tedmical 
assistance should rocus primarily on inqirovement of program quality, not on 
monitoring or campUan'^ concerns. 
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NEEDS ASSESSMENT IN FECIAL EDUCATION 
SURVEY ADNnNISniATION 
Dorothy Kingeiy 



fildSSOBIffil 

States are required by law to have a conq)rehensive staff development plan or 
system for detennining trainu^ needs which are related to providing special 
education services. To this end, states must devel^ and iin|>lement a comprehen- 
sive system of personnel development (CSPD) which shall include the in-service 
training of general and support personnel, detailed procedures to assure that 
personnel are trained andprepared, and procedures for di^minating information 
acquired from valid sources such as educational research. 

The initial effort in establishii^ a CSPD is toward the research which will provide 
information necessary for its establishment Specifically, the CSPD cannot be con- 
structed to address needs ami problems in personnel development unless these needs 
and problems have first been identified. Similarly, the extent to which the CSPD 
eventual^ will meet thc»e needs and solve these problems is directly dependent on 
the qualiw of the needs assessment research. Hie most appropriate, unbiased, 
method of assessing the sta£f development needs for speaal education personnel is 
survey research. 

SiiTvey Research 

Survey research is considered a major branch of social science research. The 
procedures and methods of this type of research have been developed and used by 
sociologists, psychologists, educational researchers, eranomists, political scientists 
and others who are interested in seeing that survey r^earch is conducted in a 
rigorous scientific manner. Currently, snrvey research is one of the most important 
basic research methods available. It has also demonstrated its importance as a tool 
for applied research purposes, particularly in the area of education. The CSPD 
Nee^ Assessment Survey uses the methods of sun^ research as a tool for 
providing the information states require to unplement an appropriate personnel 
preparation program. 

The procedures and methodology of surveys vary in nature. Survey researchers 
may study large or small populations. They may collect data from eveiy member of 
a population, or they may sample a part of^ the population. Rarely, however, is the 
entire population used, usually a sut^roup, called a sample, is selected for 
surveymg. Surveys conducted in this way are called sample surveys. A well- 
drawn sample allows a researcher to m^e inferences about the entire population 
or universe. 

For the CSPD needs assessment a sample will be drawn from the targeted copulation 
of special education personnel in the state. Responses from this scientifically 
chosen sample wiU allow identification of needs of vital significance for those 
involved in special education across the state. 
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SURVEY PROCEDURES 



TinpleTngTitatinn 

State education agencies are resionsible for conducting and interpreting results 
from needs assessments in Special Education. This needs assessment package is 
desimed to provide states with the information to identify and address those 
nee£. 

The In-Service Training and Staff Development Needs Survey is a questionnaire 
which can be conq>leted in approximately 15 minutes. It will provide comprehen- 
sive infbrmation on trainiiu needs of teachers and assodated personnel. Developed 
for individual states by Pi^ AMS, a USDE, OSEP, DPP funded project at the 
Universi^ of Georgia, the needs assessment is a valid and reliable instrument that 
can be acuninistered, completed, and analyzed easily and efBdently. 

The needs assessment instrument is designed to be easy to read and complete. It 
is: 

1. Distributed to re^ndents. 

2. Self-administered. 

3. Completed in tq^proximately IS minutes. 

4. Easy to analyze and interpret 

The format of the questionnaire should help ensure a high response rate which is 
necessary for rehable, valid, and useful results. 

Frivag and AiMwmiiy 

The privacy of the survey respondents identity and data is critical to the success 
of the survey. It is therefore essential that the researcher alleviate respondents* 
fears of being identified by or associated with the information they give. 

Participants' privacy may be protected through anonymity, ranfidentialinr, or both. 
Anonymity is effected by preventing the association of aiw identifying information 
ivith tne survey data. Identifying variables include not omy names, but any 
ii^ormation that is unique to individuals such as addresses, telephone numbers, or 
social secur* numbers. Where anonymity is promised the survey coordinator should 
be able to say truthfully that association ot information with a particular respon- 
dent is impossible. For the CSPD survey, participants should be allowed to remain 
anoi^ous. 

Respondents should be convinced that all data collected in the survey will remain 
private and will only be seen or used by those with legitimate research purposes. 
Those who will have access to the data must be indicated as weO as legitimate 
reasons for their obtaining the data. If identifiers are to be used on the question- 
naire, the dates which these identifiers will be destroyed should be given. It is 
essential that measures taken to protect anonymity be described and followed. 
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The following guidelines will help ensure the protection of privacy and anonymity 
for survey participant: 

* Use no personal identification numbers on questionnaires. Although some 
stat» will use code numbers (e.g^ states surveying by region will assign 
each redon a code number) the identity represented by code numbers should 
be am&ble onfy to those for whom it is necessary. 

* Select potential respondents random^, and emphasize the random-selection 
method in discus^ the airvey. Convincing respondents that they were 
selected at randomfessens the fear that you are mterested in them 
personally and encourages them to provide open honest answers. 

* Stress that data will be combined to describe groups and general patterns. 
Respondents feel less tiireatcncd if they know their responses will be 
assessed as part of a larger body of information rather that individually. 

* Make it dear that partidpation in the survey is strictl3[ voluntary. The 
voluntary nature of participation should be mdicated in the instructions at 
the beginnmg of the qu^tionnaire or in a letter which accompanies the 
questionnaire. 

* Make sure that partidpants return their own questionnaires. Have those 
ouestionnaires mailed directiy to the ofBce or agency which will process 
me data. 



Rote of tiw SiiTYffy AflministiatM 

The survey administrator plays a key role in determining the success or failure of 
the needs assessment process. The administrator manages every aspect of the 
survey. As a manager that person must: 

* Act as a liaison with school offidals. 

* Publicize the survey to ensure cooperation of those selected to partidpate. 

* Establish a timetable for survey tasks. 

* Oversee the entire survey process. 
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The most accurate assessment of needs for personnel traininfi can be determined 
from surveyins a representative sample of staff members. Wnile it is possible to 
surv^ a stated entire population of teachers and administrators, it is not necessaiy 
to do so. A well-drawn sample will accurately reflect the diaracteristics of ibt 
entire population. Thus saix^le data may be used to generalize to the pqnilation as 
a whole. A good sample will be representative of die system if all members have 
an equal choice of bemg selectssd. 

Unfortunately, a well-drawn sample is not enough to guarantee the representative- 
ness of a survey. Not every questiomaire will be completed and returned. The 
accuracy of the survey, however, is determined by the proportion of questionnaires 
returned, i.e., the res^nse rate . In part, this response rate will determine how 
meaningful and useful the results are. Thus it is vital to inform the partiapants 
about the survey before they receive it so that they know it is approved and are 
motivated to answer. Emphasize the survey's importance and inform respondents 
about their role in the success of the survey. Be sure participants are aware of 
the survey's subsequent beneficial results to them. 



Five stqis to derive a good representative sample. 
Step 1: Identify the target population. 

The major survey group and its subgroups addressed by this Needs Assessment 
Management System are: 

Special Education Services Personnel 

1. Special Education Teachers 

2. Special Education Administrators 

3. Preschool Special Education Personnel . 

4. Regular Education Personnel (including Vocational Education) 

Step 2: Determine size of the population to be surveyed. 

The population size is the most recent count of the number employed in each 
subgroup to be surveyed. If the information collected is to be examined by 
region of the state, accurate figures for each region must be compiled. 
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Step 3: Determine size of sample. 

Use the following table to detennine the total number of people to survey. 
Sample sizes huticated are derived using a confidence level of 95% and a 
margin of error of ± S%. 

U the total number of people . . . Aen Ae OHsaillap 

in your spedfic group to be of those incnidea m the 

surveyed is: sanq>le should be: 

under 150 100% 

151-250 75% 

251-500 50% 

501-1,000 40% 

1,001-3,000 30% fl)ut no more than 700) 

3,001-6,000 25% (but no more than 1,200) 

more than 6.000 20% (but no more than 2,000) 

With samples of these »z^ even a 50 percent response rate will provide an 
adequate representative sample from each group and will include enough people 
to determme needs for spedfic staff training ana development 




tioa 

Stratification Rule: Divide the number in each target subgroup by the total 




number toSe survwed. For example: State B has 3 regions. Rejdon 1 has 
42% of the state's Spcdal Education Personnel, Region 2 has 30% and Region 3 
has 28%. The total sample size is 5,000. Thus, the sample size for each 
region is: Region 1 = 2.100; Region 2 = 1300; Region 3 = 1,400. 

The state/region sample can be stratified on the basis of the following vari- 
ables. 

(1) The handicapping conditions which comprise certification categories. 

(2) Rural/urban area of the state. Districts/systems can be classified by 
utilizing the 1980 U.S. Census definitions of urban and rural. 

(3) Other regions or subgroupings may be identified by individual states. 



Step 5: Draw the sample 

Source: State Department of Education personnel lists. 

Method: Write a simple computer program which will generate a random 
sample of personnel based on the proportions derived in Step 4 or 
draw ^ sanq>le by hand. 



Since personnel departments will not usually have an established random 
samphi^ procedure in place, the following method should be followed: 

(1) Be sure that the list of personnel is complete. 

(2) Identify the codes which specify district or system of employment and 
specialization areas. 

(3) Divide the original list into sublists for each subgroup to be sampled. 
For example, me list may be divided by certification categories, geogra- 
phic regions, districts, etc 

(4) Worldng only with staff/faculty who are in one of the categories of 
interest, assign a number to each staff/faculty member on the list 
starting wiUi 1. 

(5) Use a random numbers table to select the nimibers of personnel who will 
be included in the sample. 



Using the Table nf Random Niunheis* 

1. Determine a starting point on the table of random numbers by dropping a 
pencil point on the ^le. This will establish a random starting point on the 
table. 

2. From that point you may proceed in ai^ direction. It is often easiest to 
move dire^ down the columns. Once you begin ycm must continue to move 
in the same direction (ie., you must move down the column or across the 
columns). 

3. Numbers in the columns have multiple dieits. You will use the number of 
digits in your total sample size (e.g., sample size of 100 to 999 will use the 
first 3 digits; 1000 to 9,999 will use the first 4 digits). 

4. If you come to a number which has alreacfy been used or which is out of 
range (too large), ignore that number. For example, you may have 4,500 
names on your list and the next number to be used is 8,692. Ignore that 
number and condnue on the next one. 

5. If it is necessary to go through the table a second time, use digits 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 of the number, i.e., 1 flififi = 0480, 222fifi = 2368 the second 
time. 

6. Continue to select numbers until you achieve the required sample size. These 
numbers will then comprise the sample for your staff survey. 

7. Return to the original list and select each name whose corresponding number 
appears on the list derived using the table of random numbers. 

l>ataCQflwtion 

Data collection for the staff survey can be conducted by the school district or in 
larger states, by re^onal resource systems. The recommended procedure is to mail 
the instrument directly to the selected r^pondent via an internal mail service. An 
envelope or the survey itself should be affixed with a return address and mailing 
permit The returned questionnaires should be mailed by the respondent to a 
central point for processing. 

After the Surrey 

The survey administrator may be asked to assist with publicizing findings of 
the survey. 

Plans for the use of the data should be specified whenever possible. 

Respondents and all personnel who assisted with the survey should be thanked. 

Unwind. The efforts of survey administrators and staff are greatly ap- 
preciated. 
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INTRODUCTION TO SURVEY RESEARCH 
Dorothy Kingery 



Survey research is considered a major brandi of social science research. The 
procedures and methods of this Qpe of research have been developed and used by 
sodologists, psydiologists, educational researchers, economists, political scientists 
and others wno are inter^ted in seeing that survey researdi is conducted in a 
rigorous scientific manner. Currently, survey research is one of the most important 
basic research methods available. It has also demonstrated its importance as a tool 
for applied research purposes. 

The procedures and methodology of surveys vary in nature. Survey rescarchere 
may study large or small populations. They may collect data from every member of 
a population or they may sample a part of the population. Rarely, however, is the 
entire population used. Usually a subgroup, called a sample, is selected for 
surveying. Survm conducted in this way are called sample surveys. A well- 
drawn sample allows a researcher to make inferences about the entire population 
or universe. Sanmle surv^ are often used to determine attributes of populations, 
to examine assooations between variables, (e.g., attitudes and age), or to assess 
needs or expected behavior. 

A survey need not survey people. One can survey the use of books, or seat belts. 
A survey can count trees or automobiles. Most social scientific surveys, however, 
collect data from people or groups. A survey may either observe or ask questions. 
Surveys may obtam demographic information such as age, level of education, income 
and so forth or they may gather information about people's behavior, opinions, 
attimdes, beliefs, or interests. 
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ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF SURVEY RESEARCH 



Advantages 



1. Survey research allows a researcher to collect a great deal of information. 

Z Information can be collected from a large population. For example, a large 
geographic region or a sdiool system can be studied fairly easily and quickly. 

3. Information is collected in a real-world setting rather than in an artificial 
environment 

4. For the amount and quality of information collected, surveys tend to be 
economical. 

5. Existing facilities and personnel can be used to reduce the costs of the 
research. 

6. Survey data are accurate within the specified sampling error. 



1. Information collected by using surveys usually is not in-depth. That is, the 
information does not go much l»low the surface. Still, surveys can result in a 
good understanding of a problem because of the wealth of data or the breadth 
of information collected. 

2. Surveys do not allow a researcher to manipulate independent variables. This 
means that there is no controlled variation in independent variables. This 
disadvantage is most important for academic researchers. 

3. Properly conducted survey research is very time consuming. 

4. Survey research is subject to sampling error. This means that there is a 
chance that an error in selecting the sample may occur. It is ahvays a good 
idea to compare the characteristics of the sample with census data or other 
outside ii^ormatiorL If the satnple is similar to known population characteris- 
tics, then one can be fairly confident that the sample represents the popula- 
tion. This procedure will cut down on the probability of usin§ biased data 
which have resulted from an error in sampling or data collection. 

5. Survey research requires a great deal of knowledge and sophistication on the 
part of the researcher. 
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STEPS TO SUCCESSFUL SURVEY RESEARCH 



Sample of suiveys provide much of our infonnation about society. They alert us to 
current tremls, provide knowledge of public opinions for use IwpolicymakerS; 
present data on candidates and intentions and gauge puMc acceptability of 
products as wen as peqde. Thmigli me procedures and methods of »iiv^ research 
are not fixed, there are some general guidelines which should be followed by sasyont 
engaging in tUs type of research. 



1. RffifflMTh Prsigr 

All research should begin with a csui j1 consideration of the research problem. 
The key to a good researdi design is to have a firm and dear idea of why there 
is need to collect information pnor to its beii^ collected How will the mformation 
be used and who will use it? Amwers to these qu^tions are inmortant m helping 
one decide how to carry out the research. In some cases the information needed 
may ahready exist, or the r^eardier may be able to use some preenstin^ informa- 
tion. One additional issue which must be addressed is that of classification and 
measurement For example, oni« the research variables arc chosen, the researcher 
must decide how to sort and how to scale the variables. 

Fot a thorough discussion on these problems, see the section on scaling and 
measurement. 



2. Choose the Smvey Method to be Used 



Types of Surveys 

Surveys may use one or more of the foUowing methods to collect data: face-to- 
face or personal interviewing, telephone interviewing or mail-out mail-back 
questionnaires. Eadh of th^ memods of data collection has advantages and 
oisadvantages. In order to determine which method is appropriate, the researcher 
needs to examine the purpose of the survey, the type of qu^tions to be asked, the 
time frame within which data must be collected, *d the amount of money which 
can be ^nt on the research. 
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ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF FfUNOPAL METHODS 
OF SURVEY DATA CX>LLECnON 



Persmial Interview 

This type of data collection furnishes in-depth infonnation about the topics of 
interest The interviewer has a sreat deal of control over data collection, thus this 
is a ^xy flexible means for obtaining data. The rate of non-response for personal 
interviews is seneralfy very low. The major disadvantage to personal interviewing 
is its relative^ high cost in conq^arison with other methods. There is also a danger 
that interviewers will eng^e in "shadetree" interviewing (fabricate data) or may 
inadvertently bias responses. 



TelcphcMie Interview 

No field staff is required. This method is quick, allows extensive coverage of the 
population of interest and is relatively ine9q[>ensive for the amount of data collected. 
This method also allows control over interviewer bias. Nonresponse is generally 
low. The major disadvantage is lack of depth in response. 



Mail Oiiesfmnnaires 

No field staff is required. This method provides wide coverage of the population. 
The cost per questionnaire is relatively low. Respondents can answer when it is 
convenient Inere are several disadvantages to using mail qu^tionnaires. One 
disadvantage of this method is a lade of control over the respondent's interpretation 
of the questionnaire. Interpretation of data omissions is also often difBcult Since 
nonresponse is usually very la^e, c(»t per return may be high. This method is 
likely to be the slowest of all 

See the section on Interviewing Methods for more on survey data collection 
methods. 



3. Ouesdonnaire Constmction 

In developing a good questionnaire, restrain the impulse to write specific questions 
until you nave thought through your research question. This is the major (piestion 
or questions you would like for the information you collect to answer. For 
example, your research qu^tion may be, "What are the in-service training needs for 
my teachers and support staff?" Another research question misht be, "How are the 
needs of teadierstfifferent from those of the support staffr Write down your 
f eseardi questions and keep them handy whenyou are working on the questionnaire. 
Every time you write a question, ask yourself; "Why do I want to know this?" 
AiKwer this question in tenm of the way each piece of q>ecific information will 
help you to answer your research question. "It would be interestiim to know" is 
not an acceptable answer. Even though you this information should only be 
collected if the answer directly relates to one of your research questions. If "Do 
we need additional support staff?" is a research question, then mformation on the 
number of hours support staff spend 



per week on the job is useful in detennining the need for adding petitions. 
Before creating new questions, it is always useful to search for questions on the 
same or similar topics that have been asked by other researchers. Some sources of 
questions are: 

CBS - New York Tmies Poll as Indexed in New York Tunes Index 

The Gallup Poll: Public Opinion, 1935-1971 (Gallup, 1972), 1972-1977 (Gallup, 
1978) and Gallup (1979; 1980; 1981; 1982; 1^; 1984; 1985; 1986). 

Inter-university Consortium for Political and Social Research, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106. 



Se the section on Asking Questions for guidelines to writing good questions. 



4. Sanyltng 

A well-drawn sample will allow a researcher to generalize about the universe from 
which the sample was taken. A universe, or population, is the collection or group 
of things or people from which one chooses a sample. The question to be asked in 
defining the survey population is, Trom whom is mformation needed?" 

After defining the population, the researcher must determine the sample size 
needed and select an appropriate sampling strategy. 

See the section on Sanqylingfrn* information on both of these issues. 



5. Pata CoUcctiPD 

Careful data collection requires attention to detail. Training of personnel who will 
collect the data must be done thoroughly. Interviewers can be allowed no latitude 
as to who will be interviewed or how the questions will be asked. All respondents 
selected must be asked the questions in the same order, usinfi the same terminology. 
It is essential for mterviewers to maintain a neutral attitude during the interview 
process and all responses must be recorded accurately. 

After drafts of the questionnaire are prepared, they must be pretested on a small 
but representathre sample of the population. After pretesting, the instrument is 
then revised and put into final form before being used for the major data collection 
phase. Quality control mechanisms must be thought out before the data collection 
begins and uiust be used throu^out the term of the project 



6. Pata Pmrftssing and Anahwds 

A large part of the data plan is analytical This entails the coding and tabulation 
of responses to questions. Response codes are usually entered into » data set using 
either a personal computer or a mainframe program. Before analysis can begin, data 
must first be checked to ensure that there are no errors present Data cleamng 
(removing errors) requires skill and attention to detail. Only after data have been 
cleaned may a researcher conduct data analysis. 
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The type of analysis a researcher perfonns depends upon the type of r«earch 
question which is being answered and on the method of data collection. Some 
studies use onfy descriptive amOysis. A good descriptive analysis presents the data 
in a form whica is easy to understand and use: For example, data may be 
presented m separate tables or graphs for eadji idea whiai is being conununicated. 
This type of presentation mi^ be used to present characteristics of the population, 
i.e. the percent male/female; age or education categories. 

Another type of simple data analysis is a test for the existence of relationships 
between variables. Cross tabulation techniques m^ be used for Uiis test For 
exanmle, one may be interested in the percent of men who answered yes to a 
question and the percent of females who responded in the same way. 

Analysis may also diaracterize the form of an association. Associations may be 
investigated by (a) using a test of statistical probability to determine whether any 
relationship exists between variables; (b) determming the specific type of relation- 
ship (these relationships are easily displayed on charts or ^hs); (c) evaluating the 
strength of a relationship, or (d) determining the degree or causal relationship 
between two variables, in examining variabfo relationship we find that variables 
may be associated in several ways. Associations may be characterized as positive or 
negative, linear or curvilinear. For example, the as»xiation of income to education 
may be positive and Unear. Hiis means tnat as income increases, education 
increases. In order to be linear, the relationship must be capable of being drawn 
on a straight line. (See Figure 1.) 

Complex relationships or causal relationships are usually investigated by using a 
variant of regression analysis. Multiple regression is a common analytic technique. 
It allows a researcher to assume that if there is a relationship between variables, 
one of Uie variables causes the other. Not all associations, however, should be 
interpreted causally. For example, eye color may demonstrate an association with a 
number of variables without causing them to occur. 



7. ECCQXI 

The final stage of a research project is reporting on the results of the findings. 
An important issue in this sta^e is how much to generalize from the data and the 
degree of certainty in drawii^ conclusions. The margin of error used in detennin- 
mg sample size is oiie guideline in detennining that dejpee of certainty. Many 
researchers choose to use a ±5% margin of error at a 95% level of coi^dence. This 
means that if 50 percent of a sample save a certain response to a question, we can 
be 95 percent certain that between 45 and 55 percent of die population as a whole 
would ^ve that same response. This expected error decreases as the sample 
proportion approaches 0 to 100. 

It is important to be precise, specific and concrete when dealing with survev 
findings. In general, if a study has been well planned and conducted, it will be 
valid/Thus 3ie results it yields are reliable answers to tiie questions(s) which die 
study addresses. 
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HOW CAN YOU USE SURVEY DATA? 



Survey: A research method in which a peculation or a sample is studied in order 
to learn specific facts about it 

Help! I need to do a survey in a huny. 

Hebi! Now that Fve done that survey, what 
do f «lo with the inftmnadon?? 



EVALUATION c» How weM are we doing? 



1. In general, how do people view the job we are doing? 

2. Specifically, how do certain groups view us? (Property owners vs. Non- 
property owners; Men vs. women; Parents vs. Nonparents, etc.) 

3. How are the separate parts of our program (operation) evaluated? 

4. How are the different personnel groups in our program evaluated? (Ad- 
ministrators, teachers, service personnel and support staff may be evaluated 
differently.) 

5. How do certain groups evaluate their relationship with us? 

6. What do we do best? 

7. Where are our problem areas? 

These and similar questions will provide information on what (and who) is operating 
well and what nee(£ assistance. They mav also fiimish information on aspects of 
our operation which need some public relations attention. 

NEEDS ASSES SMENT or What do our people need to help them get the iob done? 



1 . What specific kinds of training do our people feel they need in order to do 
their jobs better? When, where and how should this training occur? Who 
will benefit most from training? 

2. What facilities, equipment or other resources are needed? Where are they 
needed? 

3. How can we motivate people to do their jobs better? 



POLICY GUTOE or What \As^ fff g^f¥l^ ^ r to pit intn fine^f 



1. Are changes occurring which are not presently covered by guidelines? 

2. Are there situations for which adequate guidelines are not presently available? 

3. Are there areas for which existing policies are more problematic than helpful? 

GIJIDE TOR FUTURE PLANfflNG or 

gyeanifirwajflg? 

1. What are our goals? 

Z Do all of us share common goals? 

3. What are the priorities we place on these goals? 

GUIDE TOR FUNDING or How? and Who? Do we ask for money and 
Hflwrdowespendit? 

1. Do we have mformation which will help us justify asldng for fimds for this 
program, equipment, position? (Yes, your neecb assessment data will help you 
justify the request for that person, computer, etc) 

2. What are the alternative sources of fonds for this need? (Tax money, grant 
support, local fond raising, etc.) 

3. Which groups support each type of fonding? 



INTERVIEWING METHODS 



When drcuinstan^ call for a suivey, one of the first considerations is the 
interviewhig method to be used: face-to^ace, telephone, or mail Each method 
has strengths and weaknesses whidi must be coimder^ in relation to the study 
topic; the pqnilation to be surveyed, the objectives of the researdi, the amount of 
mon^ availfu>le for the project, and the constraint of time. 



As its name implies, the face-to-face method involves an interviewer who interview 
the re^ndent in person. Face-to-&ce interviewing (also called personal inteiview- 
ing) has been the ttaditional survey method utilized by social scientists. Until 
recently, the face-to-face method was the only one of the three which could 
reliab^ obtain a rq^resentative sanq)le of the general population. One factor 
contributing to the representativeness of a sample is the response rate: if the 
response rate is too low, the data may not be repr^ntative of the population as a 
whole. In the past twemy years face-to-fece suivw r^ponse rates for major 
suivey organizations have declined from 80 -85% m the mid-1960s to 60 - 65% in 
1973. Hus falling re^xmse rate coupled with positive developments in the 
telephone survey metnod is dving r^earchers second thoughts about considering 
face-to-£ace interviewing to be the superior method 

Two major disadvant^es inherent in fece-to-face interviewing are its costliness in 
terms of money and time. Not only must interviewers and supervisors be hired and 
trained, they must also travel to the respondents. Many trips mav be made before 
the respondent is contacted and the interview is ultimately completed. The 
additional expense of the transportation itself combined with th^ factors can make 
face-to-foce interviewing the most expensive of sarvey data coUecdon methods. 
Traveling time requiredfor multq)le attempts at contacting respondents may cause 
data collection to extend beyond the estimated time schedule. 

In general, face-to-face surveys take much longer than telephone surveys and 
about the same amount of time as mail surveys. If money and time are not 
constraints, the researcher m^ prefer the face-to-face method because it allows 
for a longer, more in-depth questionnaire to be completed than does the telephone 
or mail interview. Face-to-£ice interviews with the general public that run over 
one hour in length are rcmtinely conducted with interview lengths as long as 7 
hours. Such marathons would hardfy be possible by telephone or mail 

Questionnaire construction for face-to-face surveys will senerally be the same as 
for telephone surveys, with the exception that longer and more complex questions 
can be asked on foce-to-£ace interviews. Qu^ons that depend on maps or 
diagrams can also be used, whereas they cannot be for telephone interviews. 



The face-to-face survey may sometimes produce inaccurate results due to the 
phenooMnon of sodal desirability response. That is, answers that the re^ndent 
dves are ones believed to be acceptable among people whose a^mival the respon- 
dent values. For example, in a mirvey of physiaans concerning tne readiiffi of 
medical journals, one researdier fcmnd that fsice-to-face interviews yielded more 
than twice as many socially d^jrable ai^wers as did telephone interviews. It has 
been found that face-to-face interviews produce the mm sodalty de^rable 
re^nses, telephone suiv^ produce less (preaunably because the mterviewer is 
more distant), and mail surveys produce the least 

To summarize the advantages and disadvantages of face-to-face interviews: the 
£ace-to-fkce method is able to obtain a representative sample, the questioimaire 
can be very long and complex questions may be used; however, the cost is high, 
and the entire surv^ will often be veiv time consumii^ Another disadvantage of 
the face-to-face survey is that among the three methods, it has the highest 
probability of producmg social desirability bias. 

Tdephmie InterviewiM 

Telephone surveys were rare until the l%Os; before that time the percentage of 
homes with telephones was too low to provide a representative sample. That 
percentage has steadily ix^eased, and m the 1980s in most states of the U.S. 95% 
or more of the tomes nave telephoms. Response rates for telephone surveys are 
comparable to tluise of face-to-mce surveys. The Survey Researdi Center at the 
University of Georgia usually has response rates of 70 - 75%, which is averap for 
may profession^ telephone suvey organizations. The high percentage of phones m 
homes and high r^ponse rates both contrilwte to representativeness of the sample 
for the general populatioxL 

Telephone surveys lend themse^cs well to either random samples or identified 
samples. A sample cannot be considered rqiresentative of a population unless it is 
selected randoin^, that is, all members of the population have a known chance of 
being included in the sample. In a telephone survey of the general public, this can 
be accomplished in two s^es: first, randomly choosing phone numbers, and 
second, using pre-^tablished oiteria for selecting the respondent from the 
household. U pre-established criteria are not used, die researcher might end up 
with information only from thi»e people who are most likefy to be home, such as 
homemakers or elderly people. 

An identified sample is a group of respondents drawn from a specific population. 
An example of an identified sample surveyed by the Survey Research Center at the 
Umversity of Georgia was users of NASA developed sofhme. Anotiier idenafied 
sample surveyed was attorneys who handle workman's compensation cases. In each 
survey, the specific group ser^ as the population from whidi the sample of 
respondents was drawn. 

The cost of telephone surveys is less than that of face-to-face surveys, even with 
the addition of phone tolls. During the fall of 1987 at the Survey Research Center 
at the University of Georgia, a survey was conducted with a sanmle drawn from the 
general pqiulation of Georgia using an interview that averaged 20 minutes m length. 
TTie telephone mterviewers spent an average of 23 minutes out of each hour 
conducting an interview, that is, the interviewers spem 38% of thew work tune 
conducting interviews. To contrast, in a face-to-face survey, interviewers would 
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have spent no more than 5% of their total work time actually conducting the 
interview because such a great amount of time would have been 
comumed in traveling to the respondent Telephone interviewing is less costly 
than foce-to-face interviewing, but both methods have the expense of trainii» and 
employing interviewers and supervisois. Thus telephone surveys, as well as race- 
to-race surveys, are more expensive than mail surveys. 

From the exanmle in the preceding paragnmh, it can be seen that telephone 
surveys generally take less time to conduct than £ace-to-foce surveys. A telephone 
survey produces very cpddc re^ts; therefore, if time is of the essence, a telephone 
surv^ mi^ be preferred. Usually the time it takes to conduct a telephone survey 
is mudi less than the time to conduct a mail survey, ^t in some cas^ the time 
spent mi^t be equal: for exanmle, if the sanq>le is a very large one (say 3,000 or 
more) and the survey organization employs only 10 telephone interviewers per 8- 
hour day, then the telephone survey would probably take as long as a mail survey, 
if not lonjger. 

When constructing the questionnaire for telephone surveys, the researcher must 
keep in mind that only qu^tions which can be communicated vocally with ease 
should be used. Very complex qu^ons, questions utilizing dia^ams or maps, and 
questions that require in depth probing are not appropriate for the telephone 
interviewers will need carefiil training to probe it necessary in order to obtain 
complete answers. 

Both face-to-face and telephone surveys depend on interviewers to collect the 
data, and interviewers inust be carefimy tramed and supervised. Primarily, 
interviewers must be professional but friendly. They must read the questionnaire 
exactly as it is written, and must not explain terms on the questionnaire unless 
instructed to do so hy the researcher. Interviewing is a rigorous job, and not 
eveiyone makes a good interviewer. However, a complete trainmg program and on- 
the-job monitoring, evaluating, and guiding of interviewers by supervisors will 
ensure that dara collection is of the highest quality. 

Telephone surveys have many advantages: representetive samples can be drawn, 
refuse rates are high, the tune required to coi^lete them is usually short, and 
the cost is less than t£t of face-to-fece surveys. On the other band, telephone 
surveys do not lend themselves well to lengthy interviews (a maximum length of 20 
• 30 minute is b^t), th^ are more costly than maH surveys, and tiiey do not 
invoNe the extenshre training of interviewers and supervisors. Many survey 
research or^ranizations are increasing their use of telephone surveys, however, 
because of 3ieir mai^ important advantages. 



Mafl Surveys 

Mail surveys are self-administered by the respondent The questionnaire is mailed 
to the respondent and the respondent completes the questionnaire and remms it 

It is difBcult to obtain a represcnrative sample using a mail survey because the 
response rate is usually so low. Often the rettim is no more than 10% if the 
survey is one of the general public However, rt. sponse rates can be veiy high if 
the sample is an identified one (a specific group), or if the subject is one about 
which people feel stroniy. For example, a mail survey done of the genwal pabUc 
in Texas, concerning crime Victimization obtained a response rate of 84%>. 
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Mail surveys are usually much less costly than either face-to-foce or telephone 
surveys for the simple reason that interviewers and supervisors are not hu^. 
Also, mail costs are cheaper than either telephone tolls or interviewers* tr&vtl 
Mail surveys can be very time consumina. Ine data collection phase usually takes 
mudi longer for mail surveys than for telephone surv^ Face-to-face and mail 
surveys may average similar tin^ length from start to finish. 

Questionnaires for the mail mterview must be carefully constructed so that the 
respondent knows what to do. Questions can be somewhat con^Ioc, sin« the 
respondent has the opportunity to read the question as many times as needed. 
Ulrewise, questions with diagrams or maps may be used. Open-ended questions may 
also be mmded, although they often are not answered adequately by re^>ondents 
on mail surveys. Many people do not like writing long answers or feel that they 
cannot express themselves adequately in writing. 



The three methods could each illicit different information using the same question. 
The table and explanation below d^cribe the different kinds of information each 
method could obtain from the Question "^at do you tiiink are the greatest 
problems facing schools today? 



Question type 


Faoe-to-Faoe 
Open-ended 


Telephone 
Partially 


Mail 
Open-ended 


Flreooded le^xmses 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Interviewer may probe 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


In-depth refuse expected 


Yes 


No 


No 


Respondem can rank responses 


Yes 


No 


Yes 



Face-to-face. The question is entirely open-ended (no precoded responses are 
necessary) and the respondent has a chance to explain tiilly. The interviewer is 
trained to probe for in-depth re^ns^ FoUow-up qu^tions may be used, such as 
"What is the greatest problem fodng local schools today?" 



TdqilMiift. The Question is partially open-ended; that is, precoded responses are 
used. Telephone mterviews need to be succinct, and precoded responses save time. 
An "other" category is provided for responses which cfo not fit into one of the 

grecoded categories. Precoded responses misht be (1) overcrowdinK, (2) lack of 
mding, (3) drag use among students, (4) violence, (5) lack of discipline, etc. 



Mafl . Since respondents often do not wish to write lengthy answers, precoded 
responses should be pro/ided, along with an "other" categoi^r. Direcuons given in 
the questionnaire might instruct the respondents to rank their answers using 1 « 
most important, 2 « next to most important, etc. The respondents would have the 
leisure to so bstck and rank their responses. For instance, if a respondent checks 
overcrowcfing, lade of funding, aini violence in answer to the question, he or she 
mig^t rankme r^ponses 1^ puttii^ 1 (in a blank provided) beside lack of funding, 
a 2 beside overcrowcUng and a 3 beside violence. 
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1HE ART OF ASKINO QUESmONS: 
DESIGNING A SURVEY QU^TIONNAIRE 



The heart of the survey is the qu^tioiiiiaire, and the basic element of the 
questionnaire is the question. The questions a^ed must be capble of elidting 
answers which will provide the kind of usable information needed by the resear- 
cher. Hie novice may be surprised to discover a fact that survey practitioners 
have known smce the earfy days of surveys: small diai^es in the wordins of 
questions can cause large changes in the results. If the survey is to provide 
accurate-, valid, and meaninduTinformation, it is crucial that the researcher 
properly construct the questionnaire. The questions must be drafted with great 
care, and the researcher should be ^miliar with the g^mdeUnes outlined here. A 
checklist is provided at the end of this chapter to assist the writer of a survey 
questioimaire. 

Researchers must first identify and clarify the objectives of their smdy, the 
purpose of the study must be clear before meaningful questions can be asked. Two 
things that can help in thih task are (1) a literature sean^ and (2) contact with 
the population to be surveyed. An exnaustive literature search should be conducted 
to establish what work has aheady been done, what aspects need further investiga> 
tion, and how the present survey can add to what has aheady been discovered. 
Researchers will also find It very helpful to have some contact with the population 
intended for the survey. Exploratory conversations with a few representattyes of 
the group may open tiie researcher's eyes to £ault]^ preconceptions concerning the 
present survey. Chie midit waste a great deal of time wording a particular question 
only to find that the ent&e concept is irrelevant to the group to be interviewed, 
and conversely one might discover deep concerns that have been overlooked. 
En^loying these efforts, res^rchers should be able to outline the kind of informa- 
tion needed from the survey instrument If the services of a professional survey 
research organization are to be enraged, it is essential to inform the survey 
research staff of the exact information desired. Only then can questions be drafted 
that will provide the appropriate data. 

Writing questions is actually more of an art than a science. For example, five 
different researchers could be given the same research objecthre and yet write five 
different questionnaires, all of which could be valid. Each of those five Question- 
naires would have certain things in common, however, for as in any art, there are 
guidelines which usually shoi^be followed. 

(Experienced investigators know that there arc mstances when it is vaUd to 
trespass the boundanes of the suidelines, but that is beyond the scope of this 
chapter. References are provided for those desiring more information on the 
subject) 
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OiiestHm Structure 

Survey research employs two \mic structures for questions: open-ended and dose- 
endeo. The dose-ended question has precoded responses, for example: 

Do you own your home? 

1. Yes 

2. No 

Qose-ended questions ^ould provide answers that most re^ndents would wish to 
give, and the answer categories should be mutually exdusive and exhaustive. That 
IS, response categories should not overlap, and th^ should indude all categories for 
aU pmsible refuses. If the above question were on a telephone or £ace-to-face 
survey, additional eateries would be present for the use of the interviewer 
IfifilS^ don't know, and not ascertained. These three responses along with the two 
given with the question would cover every possible response that a respondent 
might give. 

Sometimes dose-ended questions have graded responses, that is, responses that 
present the range of answers from favorable to non-favorable. For example: 

In general, how satisfied are you with the library services 
in your town? Would you say. . . 

1. Very satisfied 

Z Satisfied 

3. Dissatisfied 

4. Very dissatisfied 



Qose-ended questions are often preferred because they allow the researcher to 
statistirally compare mai^ individuals with each other. 

Open-ended questions are those that are answered in the respondent's own words. 
An example of an open-ended question is: What are vour actual duties in vour 
plafitJlLffifilk? Sjmce would be left beneath tiie question for the response to be 
written in. The responses from open-ended questions can be categorized and 
tallied, and thus made more meaningful In mt ^cample above, Uie refuses could 
be categorized as derical, sales, managerial, etc. This proc^ of recording the 
answer and tiien categorizing it makes open-ended questions more time consuming 
(and thus more costiy) than dose-ended questions because the interviewer must 
record the answer (on the telephone and moe-to-face interviews) and the rojearcher 
must translate refuses imo apprqmate categories. This proc^ also provides 
much room for error, the inteivtewer might in^iroperly record the response, or the 
researcher might place the response in a category which does not reflect the ^irit 
of the respon&nrs answer. An advantage of Uie open-ended question is that it 
does allow re^ndenls the opportunity to eraress themseWes aitequatety, ^ 
tiie dose-ended question may not Open-ended questions are primarily used (1) for 
exploratory surveys to provicie the researcher with relevant information from which 
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to devise dc^e-ended questions, (2) to help sustain rapport on a long questionnaire 
by providing respondents with a chance to liilly express themselves, or (3) to elicit 
from the respondents their frame of reference (what is most salient to them) 
concerning tne subject 

Open-ended questions can be partially dose-ended, and thus more cost and time- 
effective. The questionnaire writer provides reasonable precoded answers, but 
respondents may create their own r^ponse category if their answer does not fit 
into one of the preoxled responses. For example: 

Think for a moment about political parties in this country. 
What do you consider yourself to be? 

1. Republican 

2. Democrat 

3. Independent 

4. Other (please spedfy) 



The precoded responses provide the researcher with categorized information, and 
the "other" response allows respondents whose answers don't fall into the pre- 
coded list to provide the needed information. Because the precoded responses 
cover most oi the categories that would be mentioned by respondents, there is far 
less room for error than would occur if the question were totally open-ended with 
no precoded responses. 

0\»gstiftnWftniing 

In addition to choosing a proper structure, great care must be taken with the 
wording of the questions. Confusion, misunderstanding, lack of comprehension, and 
response bias can all be avoided by well written questions. The researcher must 
keep the following guidelines in mind when draftmg the questions. 

1. Questions must be as short as possible. Complex questions and questions with 
more than one part must be broken down into manageable elements. Short 
questions provide better data than lengthy ones. 

2. Keep the vocabulaiy and sentence structure simple. The researcher must keep 
in nund the general education and experience or respondents in the sample. 
Each question must be understandable by the majority of the people to be 
interviewed. Sdentific or literary terms, although precise and accurate, are 
often not the best choices for obtaining data representative of a particular 
populatioa For example, if the researcher surveying fanners might ask the 
question: Do you have a problem with Ambrosia trffida? More than hkely, 
farmers would be bafQed by the question and answer "dotft know" or, worse, 
give answers that th^ thought the interviewer wanted. The data is then either 
tost or invalid. Researchers should be familiar with the Iwes and language of 
the people to be interviewed before ever drafting the questions. In order to 
gather valid information, the question in the exanq>le above should use the 
common name used by farmers: Do you have a pmhiem with ragweed? 
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3. Questions should have a neutral tone with no right or wrong answer sug^tcd. 
A question wMch suggests one partioilar response will likehr influence the 
respondent's answer and is referred to as a biased or loaded question. A loaded 
question makes it diffioilt for the re^ndent to give other than a^rticular 
response. An exaoqjle of a biased question is: nin ynu think the President has 
a gnnd ecmwmic plan? Such a question will elicit more approval than if the 
question were asked without the suggestion of a positive answer. HowwOttld 
vnu rate the Presi ftcnnomic plan? Would vou sav it is. . . . 



1. 


Excellent 


2. 


Good 


3. 


Fair 


4. 


Poor 



The reworded question is neutral in tone, it suggests no particular answer, and a 
reasonable range of responses is provided. 



4. Questions shoiild ask only one thing at a time. Single questions that ask for 
opinions on two different things are called double-barreled questions and 
should be avoided. For example: Dn ynu thinkroiblic health departments 
^hrMiM priwide free health seivices including AIDS tCStingS MdPTCmtal CaTC ? 
If respondents want prenatal care provided as a free service out not ail?2» 
testing, they are unable to reply. The question would be better if broken into 
two parts. 

5. Be as specific as possible. Avoid vanie or ambiguous wording. Consider the 

auestion: Do you visit art r^^^»rn.^ Does this question mean, have respon- 
ents ever visited art museums, do they regularW visit art museums, or what? 
To be more specific, the question could be worded: How maiy timcs dunng 
the jmst year have wu visited art museums? 

6. Response categories should be mutuaUy exclusive. If it is possible to agree 
with more than one alternative, then the question provides overlappmg 
alternatives and should be reworded Do you buy books in a bookstore, or do 
ynn yet them from the libtarv? TWs question offers two basic response 
categories and the respondent could agree with both of them. It s not clear 
from the question what information the researcher wants, and without knowing 
that it is (SfBcult to devise a better way to ask the question. One alternative 
mi^tbe: During the pa st year, have vnn read more books from libranCS Of 
from bookstores? 

7. Questions which employ double negatives are awkward and extremely difficult 
to answer. Questions containing double negatives will not provide good data 
and should be avoided. 
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Question Sequence 



After questions are drafted using the above guidelines, they should be put in a 
logical sequence. Questions should flow from one to another and should be 
grouped 1^ topic Transitional sentences will ease the change from tmic to topic 
withm the questionnaire. It is wise to make the first question ea^ and not 
threatening. More sensitive questions should be in the middle of thequestionnaire 
or near the end, occurring after good rapport has been established. Inought should 
be given to whether a particular question will bias responses to following questions. 

Sometimes it is necessary to ask questions of some respondents, but not others. 
These questions will need to t« skipped by the respondents to whom they do not 
apply. The researcher should keep tne skip patterns as simple and as logical as 
possible in order to minimize error. 



OiiestifiniMire Format 



Once the questions are in order, the questionnaire must be formatted. In seneral, 
items should be well ^>aced; the questionnaire should not ^pear crowded. For 
telephone or face-to-face interviews, directions to interviewers should be put in all 
capitals or underlined to differentiate them from the text intended for the 
re^ndent. Usualfy the right margin is used to provide space for the responses to 
be coded. An example of mree questions formatted for a telephone or face-to- 
face survey: 

01. DO YOU HAVE SCHOOL-AGE CHILDREN LIVING WITH YOU? 

1. Yes 

2. No [SKIP TO Q3] 

3. Refused [SKIP TO 03] 

4. Not ascertained [SKIP TO Q3] Ql 

02. DO THESE CHILDREN ATTEND . . . 

1. Public school 

2. Private school 

3. Home school 

[DO NOT READ FOLLOWING RESPONSES] 

4. Other (Please specify) 

5. Do not attend school 

6. Inappropriate to ask [Ql RESPONSES = 2, 3, OR 4] 

7. Refused 

8. Not ascertained Q2 

03. HOW LONG HAVE YOU LIVED IN YOUR PRESENT HOME? 

[DO NOT READ RESPONSES] 

1. Less than 1 year 4. Refused 

2. 1 to 5 years 5. Don't know 

3. More than 5 years . ^ 6. Not ascertained 
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Now that the questions are drafted, put in order, and formatted, the questionnaire 
is ready to be pretested. At least 20 interviews should be conmleted with represen- 
tative of the pcmulation to be sampled. Do not pretest with ramily, friends, or co- 
workers. A mimomm of two interviewers should work on ihe pretest, and they 
should make careful notes on all problems encountered uidumng awkward phrasing, 
questions misunderstood, responses dven but not precoded on aose-ended questions, 
etc The researcher should debrief the interviewers, carefully consider the results 
of the pre-test, and make ^ropriate revisions. 

In summary, the writing of a Questionnaire involves five basic steps: (1) identi^ng 
the purpose of the stuffy; (2) drafting questions which wiU contribute valid and 



sequence and formatting the questionnaire; (4) pretesting the questionnaire; and (5) 
revi^ng the questionnaire. These five steps and the sidelines given in this diapter 

Erovide a framework for the survey questionnaire wnter to foUow. These methods 
ave proven veiy useful to researmrs, but they are not hard and fast rules. 
There remains much that is not known about how qu^tions affect respondents or 
what questions are best for particular situations. For the investigator who has 
little or no experience with survey research, this chapter provides an introduction 
to questionnaire construction and warns the novice of established pitfalls and 
common errors. Those who are involved in writing a survey questionnaire are 
encouraged to make use of the following checklist, as well as the bibliography. 




the questions in a logical 
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CHECKLISTFOR WRITING SURVEY QUE^ONNAIRES 



If the answer to any of the following questions is "no,** revision will be necessaiy 
unless the researcher can reasonab^ justify not following the guideline. Questions 
1 - 9 are to be asked of eadi survey question. Questions 10 - 14 pertain to the 
order and format of the questionnaire. 



1. Is the question capable of obtaining the desired information? 
Z Is the structure either dose-ended or open-ended? 

3. For dose-ended or partially dose-ended questions: are precoded responses 
provided which indude categories for all possible answers that respondents 
might give? Are the responses mutually exdusive (do not overlap)? 

4. Is the question as short and simple as possible? 

5. Is the vocabulary appropriate for the group to be surveyed? 

6. Does the question have a neutral tone with no particular answer sugge^^ed? 
Does it avoid bias? 

7. Does the question ask only one thing? Does it avoid being double-barreled? 

8. Is the question as specific as possible? Does it avoid vague or ambiguous 
wording? 

9. Are double-negatives avoided? 

10. Are skip patterns as simple and logical as possible? 

11. Do questions that may be skipped have appropriate directions? 

12. Are the Items well spaced on each page? 

13. Are instructions clear? Have the instructions been differentiated from the 
questions in some way (by putting them in all capital letters or underlming 
them)? 

14. Are appropriate blanks provided for coding the questionnaire? 
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Suivey Research allows us to examine and compare characteristics of sroups. 
Although imiividuals respond to questionnaires, it is the aggregation ot information 
obtained from all respondents that allows us to draw condusions about groups; and 
for data to be aggregated the variables of interest must first be measured. 

The purpose of measurement in survey research is to provide quantitative descrip- 
tions of the extent to which particular characteristics are present in the pc^ation 
of interest. In other words, measurement allows us to turn attitudes, opmions and 
other psydiological variables into numbers. Obtaining usable data and making 
correct inferences based on those data require a basic knowledge and understanding 
ofc (1) constniciig units of measurement (scaling), (2) judging the self-consistency 
of the questionnaire (reliability), and (3) ensuring that the survey instrument really 
measures what you intend it to measure (validity). 



ERIC 



The term scale is used in two senses in social science research. At its most Iwsic 
level, a scale consists of the number into which answers to a particular question 
are translated. This type of elemental scale is also known as single-term measure- 
ment For example, if we were interwted in measuring attimdes toward public 
transportation, ue question "How satisfied are you with public tran^rtation in this 
dtyr might utilize the following response categories: very dissatisfied, dissatisfied, 
slight^ (^satisfied, slig^tfy satisfied, satisfied, very satisfied. The correspondmg 
numerical scale would range from 1 (very dissatisfied) to 6 (very satisfied) so that 
grc;iter amounts of satisfaSion would be indicated by higher scores on the item. 

The alternative designation of the word scale refers to somethmg more complex. 
In this sense, a "scale" is created 1^ having respondents answer many different 
questions all designed to measure a single dinoension. These answers are then 
combined in a predetermined fashion to produce a score on the liable of interest. 
The scale, then, refers to the questions aadressinj; the dimension of inter^t along 
with rules for determming a particular score. This type of scaling is also known as 
index construction. 

One dimension which index construction has been used to measure is job satisfac- 
tion. Rather than du-ectly as^ng the respondent a single question - Hpw satttfifid 
are you vdih your job ?, the researcher instead asks several questions that induwtiy 
gather information concerning job satisfaction: T look forward to §oing to work 
each day"; It would take a lot to make me change jobs"; "I dotft enjoy the type 
work I do." Respondents would indicate agreement/disaff cement to each of Uiese 
statements using, for exan^le, a basic five point scale: (1) strongly disagree. (2) 
disfi^ree, (3) neutral, (4) agree, (5) strongty agree. The combination of an 
mdividual s responses to these questions would produce a single score of job 
satisfaction" for that respondent 

Single-item measurement is \hc building block of all survey research, while inder. 
construction is essential for academic survey research. Both topics will be 
addressed to Uie degree appropriate for the beginning survey researcher. 
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SinfflMtftm MeasureBMtnt 

The first step in constnicv'ing a re^nse scale is to decide what level of measure- 
ment is most s^ropriate or desirable for that variable: nominal, ordinal, interval 
or ratio. The level of measurement chosen will largely determine the form of the 
response scale. 

A i^ftmit^i^y j^^ff is one which uses numbers sinmiy for dassification or categoriz- 
ation. The variable "sex" alwavs utilizes nominiu scaling: generally T sigmfies 
male and T signifies female (or vice versa). Numerals used in nominal scaling in 
no way indicate order or ai^ mathematical pnn>erty; Uiey are simply categories. 
The categories must, however, be both exhaustive and mutually exdusive~that is, a 
response must fit into one and only one category. 

Ordinal measurement yields more information than nominal measurement An 
ordinal scale is one in whidi responses are ranked or ordered. Increasing numbers 
on the scale indicate more of the attribute bein^ measured, although the differences 
between categories are not standard (equal) umis. To illustrate, we might create 
the following response categoric for the viable "sodo-economic status": lower- 
lower (1), upper-lower (2), lower-middle (3), upper-middle (4), lower-upper (5). and 
u]^)er-upper (6). The size of the numeric r^ionse designations means something- 
respondents who score on this scale have greater "sodo-economic status" than those 
who score 4, and less of the attribute than those whose score is "6". Since the 
intervals between responses cannot be assumed equal, we cannot say that one who 
scores 4 has twice as much sodo-economic status as one who scores 2. That 
degree of mterpretation must be left to interval scales. 

Interval scales measure in terms of standard units. Intervals measured in standard 
units allow for specific condusions to be drawn about responses: since the 
intervals between scale values are known they can be meaningfully compared 
arithmetically. One exan^le of an interval scale is the Fahre&ieit temperature 
scale. The difference between 20 and 40 °F represents a known quantity that is 
twice the different in 20 oF and 30 °F. However, 0 ^F does not sisnify the 
absence of heat, which illustrates the limitation of interval scales: there is no 
absolute zero point 

The level of measurement for variables which are measured in standard units and 
have a true zero point is the ratio scale . For instance, the number of hours per 
day a parent spends with a child can be measured on a ratio scale. The differen- 
ces in hours are standard units and the possible response that a parent spends 0 
hours per day with the child is a meaningful datum. 

Besides establishing the desired and appropriate level of measurement, several 
guidelines should be followed in constructing response scales. First, the number of 
response categories (and consequently, the ^e) should not be too large. The 
average person can store a maximum of seven items m short-term memory at a 
time; therefore, seven responses are the most that can be compared simultaneously, 
and in general, still smaller scales (e.g., 1-5) produce more accurate data. If a 
much larger scale is necessary, response accuracy is greatly improved by using a 
visual aid (e.g. an illustrated numerical scale) or an analogy (e.g., attitudes as 
analogous to degrees on a thermometer). 



Another rule is to always employ verbal "anchors" on a numerical scale. For 
example, if respondents are to rate on a 5-point s^e the amount of confidence 
they have in the President, a written eiq)Ianation for a rating of "1" might be "no 
coimdence" and for point 5, "complete confidence." 

A third consideration is whether to give re^ndents an odd or even number of 
re^nse categories. An odd numbered scale provides for a middle, "neutral" 
category (e.g^ "neither satisfied nor dissatisfied") while an even number forces 
re^ndents to state an opinion (slightty satisfied or slightly dissatisfied). A 
disadvantage of the "neutral" category is that respondents tend to use «t mdis- 
criminatefy. Omitting the neutral category can ^ be problematic however, being 
forced to give an opinion when one realty doesn't have one can cause a negative 
emotion^reaction in a respondent This dilemma is best solved on an item-by-item 
basis. If the question addresses a topic on which everj^one can be expected to nave 
at least some opinion, an even number of responses with no "escape category" will 
yield more usable data. 



Index construction utilizes multiple "sii^e-item measurements" to measure a 
psychological construct, usually an attitude. This type of scaling has the ad- 
vantages of measuring a broader scope of the variable in question than a single 
item can measure ima reducing measurement error. It also has the disadvantages 
of increasing survey costs by increasing questionnaire len^ (which in turn lowers 
response rates) while often providing only marginal additio^ial information. Index 
construction is a vital aspect of academic research as well as any surv^ research 
which has as its goal the in-depth analysis of a small number of constructs. 

A basic ^nsideration is constructing scales at this level is the maimer in which 
responses will be combined. Three commonly used scaling techniques are Thurstone 
s^ng, Likert scaling, and Guttman scaling. 

Thurstone scales are constructed of a number of statements of varying intensity 
pertaining to the variable of interest Each statement has been assi^ped a scale 
value which represents how favorable or unfavorable the statement is toward the 
topic of interest The respondent is asked to indicate agreement or disagrceinent 
wfih each statement, and the scale scor^ of agreed-to statements are summed. 
The total represents the individual's score on the variable of interest 

Likert scales are more commonly used than Thurstone scales. Again, a set of 
statements of varying favorability toward the research topic are used. For each 
statement respondents indicate their den-ee of agreement/disagreement. Rwponse 
categories are constructed so that more favorable responses are indicated by mgher 
scores on the item. The sum of the respondent's scores on the items represents his 
or her total score on Uic measured variable. Whereas a hieh Thurstone scale score 
is obtained by agreement to more extreme items, a high Likert scale score 
represents more intense agreement to more items. 
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One problem with the above sealing techniques is that information on how the 
score was obtamed is lost Tw) respondents mifiht both have scores of 20, yet 
have ghren very different responses to individual items, (iuttman 5«ling ehmmates 
this problem \ff ordering the staten»nts according to increashig or demasmg 
favorability, so that a respondent who agre» with the most favorable statement 
should also have agreed to all other £mrable statements. likewise, one who 
smreed to the most unfavorable statement should have agreed to all other un- 
fav^hi^ «tnti>m<>nts Tf the item Statements are scaled correctly (inqeaang 
degrees of either favorableness or unfavorableness) identical scores for respondents 
should reflect identical response patterns as well as rank respondents in regard to 
attitudes toward the research vanables. 



RELiABamr 



Reliability is the extent to which a measure yields self-consistent, reproducible 
results. However, just as the term "scalii^ is used in two sens» in survey 
research so also can distinctions he macte regarding reliability, depending on the 
kind of reliability estimate used. Estimates are of two t^pes: stability measures 
and eguivalence measures. Both point to the amount (or lack of) unsystematic 
variation in a particular measure when it is used a number of times; but they do so 
using different q>proaches. 

Stability measure indicate reliabUity 1^ comparing scores obtained by respondents 
at one point in time with scor^ obtain^] by them at a later time usinp the same 
instrument For many kinds of ii^truments (e.g., mathematical abilities tests, I.Q. 
tests) stability measures are the most efficient and appropriate means of establishing 
reliability. 

Equivalence techniques assess reliability by comparing responses obtained at the 
same point in time on two or more measures which ehdt the same information. 
For example, re^ndents complete two separate questionnaires containing hishly 
similar questions on the same topics. The statistic?^ comparison of responses for 
the questionnaires will indicate reliabili^ of the questionnaires. More commonly, 
equivalence techniques assess the reliability of a single instrument 1^ conmaring 
responses to various questions on the same miestionnaire. This requires that several 
items on the questionnaire elicit the same information. 

It is, of course, essential that survey qu^tionnaires be reliable. However, the 
traditional methods of assessing reliability are problematic in survey research. 
Survey research often addresses attitudes and opinions which are susceptible to 
change. Stability estimates cannot differentiate unreb'ability of the instrument 
from genuine changes in attimdes over time. Furthermore, asking highly similar 
questions at the same point in time is both annoying to the respondent and an 
inefficient method of data collection, making equivalence methods a somewhat 
inappropriate means of reliability assessment 

Efforts in survey r^earch are better spent in initially constructing a reliable 
questionnaire than in assessins its rehability after the fact One way to guard 
against unreliability is to caretuUy word items so that they are unambiguous, 
straightforward, and do not elicit a biased response. Usins a pretest to screen for 
problematic items is hig% recommended. Reliability is also enhanced careful 
training of interviewers. Except in the case of self-administered surveys, mter- 
viewers are part of the measuring instrument There should be near-perfect 
agreement in interviewer behavior towards respondenis and in scoring of respon- 
dents' answers. ReUabiUty can be indirectly assessed through the next topic, 
validity; for if a measure is valid it must also be reliable. 



VALIDITY 



Validi^ refers to the extent to which an instrument measures what you intend 
it to measure. As with reliability, there are several approaches to or types of 
validity. Thoudi some are of more use than others in survey research, each 
addresses valimty in a unique way. The three main types of validity are construct 
validity, content validity and criterion-related validi^. 

Construct validity is the theoretical application of the term 'Validi^." It is based 
on the existence of an underWing psycnolraical or sociological variable f construct) 
that is hypothesized to exist (kg., job satismction, sodo-economic status). 
Construct validity answers the question: To what extent does this instrument 
measure the Iwpothesized variable of imerest? Since it refers to something that 
only theoreticaUy exists, construct validity cannot be assessed directly, although the 
presence of other types of validi^ summrt its existence. However, careful 
delineation of the construct (before the research project is ever undertaken) greatly 
enhances the construct validity. 

Careful thought should be given to the meaning of the construct, its relationship to 
other constructs and its relationship to observable behaviors or measurable attitudes. 
Designing the questionnaire with tnese issues in mind will result in a much more 
construct-valid instrument. 

Content validity is exclusively concerned with Uem and questionnaire design. The 
crux of coment validity is whether the items on the instrument adequately address 
the behaviors and attitudes which can be reasonably associated with the construct 
of interest It is important that the number and content of questionnaire items 
comprehensively cover the domain of the a>nstruct. Much of content validity is 
based on the professional judgments of experts. Again a thorou^ Imowledge of the 
construct(s) wing explored and item construction is the best validation strategy. 

Criterion-related validity is indicated by the statistical relationship between an 
instrument and a aiterion variable. Suppose we were interested m assessing the 
socio-economic status of children using survey research. The questionnaire might 
include questions on a variety of topics: number of rooms in the child's house, 
number of cars owned the family, and whether one or both parents held jobs. 
Response scores would then be compared to criterion variables such as household 
income, parents' education level anJclassification of the neighborhood in which the 
child resides. Criterion-related validity does not prove the construct validity of the 
instrument since it only provides for comparisons of a measure of the desired 
construct (e.g., the questionnaire) to another indicator of the desired construct (the 
criterion). As previously noted, however, it does lend strong support to the notion 
of construct validity. 
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SAMnJNG 



Social researchers often gather information about a small number of cases and seek 
to make judgments about a much larser number of cases. That is, they use 
Mimpliny in their research because it is usually impossible or impractical to smdy all 
cases in the txypulation of interest A survey researcher who is interested in 
estimatins the proportions of the vote that will go to the Democratic and Republi- 
can (^DuSdates will tiy to study a saxqple of indmduals from the entire voting 
populatioa Imagine the fi«f>nHa] r^ources, mai^>ower, and tune that it would take 
to poll the approximately 125 million adults who are potential voters! Besides time 
and expense considerations, it is often unnecessary to study the whole pomilation 
since a carefully chc»en sample can yield estimates of population values that are 
within acceptable limits of error. Careful sampling ensures we have drawn our 
cases so that our sample accurately reflects the composition of the population to 
which we wish to generalize. 

In order to understand the logic behind sampling we must firet begin by darifymg 
some basic terms typically employed in discussions of sampling. A pQWlauOn >s the 
aggregate of all the cases that conform to some d^gnated set of specifications. It 
does not necessarify mean a group of people; it can refer to some general caxc^Tw 
of things or events. A population might be the height of evcxy adult m the Umted 
States, the number of busnels of wheat grown on any acre of land, all adult women 
in a university, etc A particular sul^up within the population is refened to as a 
stratum ( pi. strata). For instance, a given population may be subdhaded mto strata 
consisting of males under 21 years of ase, females under 21 years of age, mal^ 
from 21 flirough 59 years, and so on. iSfferent strata within a particular pgmla- 
tion are usualfy formed on the basis of such characteristics as age, race, and sex. 
A single member of a population is referred to as a population glcnical- For 
example, in a stocfy of votingbehavior, eveiy adult who is a potential voter is an 
element of this pqJulatiooThe target population is the larg^t population to which 
we are willing to generalize the results of our research. Suppose we are doing 
research in reading abUity among first graders. We mieht have as our ta«et 
population aU first graders in the U.S., or all six-year-oid's m the world, depwidmg 
on what we are stuwing. A saBS^ is any group selected from a population for the 
purpose of a particular study. Between the target population, that is the popmation 
to which we want to generafize the results of a study, and the sanrole, that is the 
people we acmally look at, there is an intermediate group called the fiaisot 
population (or the accessible negation). This is the actual group we select our 
sample from. In the case of the reading research example, we wiU choose people 
who live in our dty to work with, not people scattered all over the Umted States. 
The group that we choose our sample from is the parent population. 



Sampling Desipis 

There are many sampling methods or procedures, but these fall into two basic 
categories: probability sampling and nonprobabilitv sampling. The essential 
characteristic of probability sampling is that for eadi element of thepopulation the 
probability that it will be induded in the sample can be specified. That is, every 
clement of the population has a known, thourii not necwsarily equal, chance of 
being selected for the sample. In noimrobability sampling there is no way of 
estimating the probability that each element has of beiM mduded m the sample, 
and no assurance that every element has some chance of 



being induded Since we do not know the chance which each element has of being 
selected for a particular sample, noi^robabilily sampling plans do not allow us to 
estimate how dose^ our sample results appnudmate what we would have found out 
had we instead considered the total popubtion. In contrast, such estimates of 
pqmlation can be made with probabihty samples. Prol»bility sampling is the only 
q>proach that makes possible repiesen&tive s&nq>Ung plans. Major forms of 
ncHmrobabili^ sanmles are acddental samples, quota samples, and purposive sanroles. 
Major forms of prooability samples are shnple random sampling, systematic sampling, 
stratified samphi^ and duster sampling. 



In fffgfdentftl sampling, one simpW reaches out and takes the cases that are at 
hand, continuing the process until the sample reaches a designated size. For 
exanmle, reporters wno stand on busy street comers and interview people as they 
pass % cany out this sort of sampling. 

A quota sample is one in which interviewers are told to soreen potential respon- 
dents in terms of desired characteristics. For a survev on attitudes toward 
affirmative action, the quota sampling plan might call for SO percent of the 
mterviews with blacks and SO percent with whit^. 

Piirposfaw san^ling refers to a judgmental form of sampUiijg in which the r^ear- 
Cher purposely selects certain groups or individuals for their relevance ic the issue 
being smdied. The basic assumption behind purposWe sampling is that with good 
judgment and an ai^ropriate strategy one can hand pick the cases to be induded m 
the sample and thus develop sample that are satisfactoiy in relation to one*s needs. 

While nonprobability sampling m general cannot adequately deal with the Question 
of representativeness, its major advantages are convenience and economy. In 
general, nomnrobability san^ling is better suited for exploratory research ideas. A 
major drawback with such sa^es is that there is little or no control over who is 
selected, and thus there is no assurance that those selected are in any way 
representative of some clearly specified population of more general mterest. 



HyiKahimy Sample 

Simple random sampling is the m(»t frequently used and the most basic probabilily 
san^lhigmethod. The basic characteristics of simple random sampUim is that all 
the members of the population have an equal diance of being induded in the 
sample. Thus, if vire list all members of a defined population and select a sample by 
employing a procedure where sheer chance determines which members on the list 
are drawn for the sample, we have selected a simple random sample. The most 

systematic procedure for drawing a sinq^le random sample is to refer to a table of 
random numbers, wMch is a table containing columns ot digits that have been 

mechanicalW generated, usually by a computer, to assure a random order. The first 
step in drawing a random sample from a population is to assimi eadi member of the 
population a mstinct identification number. Then the table of random numbers is 
used to select the identification numbers of the subjects to be induded m tiie 
sample. Even random selection, especially with small san^les, does not ^lutely 
guarantee a sample that will reprwent the population wclL Random selection, 
however, does guarantee that any difference octween the sample and the parent 
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population are only a function of chance and not a result of the researcher's bias. 
That is, the dilferences between random sanuiles and their parent information are 
not systematic. A mmor drawbar with ample random sanmling is that it requires 
an enumeration of all the members in a population before the sample can be drawn. 
This requirement often presents an obstacle to the use of this method in practice. 

A ^ti»nMt^g snmnle is very similar tn a simple random sample. According tO the 

systematic sampling proosdure, a sample is selected by taking every tenth unit of 
the population once the sanq^ling units are numbered arrange m soii» fashion. 
The letter n is the sampling fatio. that is, the ratio of the population size to the 
size of the sample. Thus,ffasanmle of 40 units is selected mm a population of 
1,000 units, then n » 1000/40, or 25, and the sanq>le is obtained by taking ever 25th 
of the pojwlation. The prmdpal advant^e of systematic s^iq>ling over smiple 
random sampling is the relative ease in executing the selection process. 

^tratififirfi ^ ^^^ is another frequently used probability sampling desisn. This 
procedure involves dividing the population into classes, or woaps, called strata. 
Units included in each stratum are supposed to be relative^ homcweneous with 
respect to the diaracteristics to be studied. A sub^nqile is taken from each 
stratum using simple random procedures. The subsamples for all the strata are then 
combined to obtain the overall sample. Stratified sanq)ling is most fr^ently used 
in handling heterogeneous populations such as data on famiy income in a sin^e 
metrqx)litan area. By stratification, strata are set up such that the units within 
each stratum are more homogeneous and the strata are different from oiw another. 
The sanq)ling ratio may be made the same for all strata; thus the proportion of the 
overall sam^e from each stratum is not left to chance, and the representativeness 
of the overall sample be assured. 

duster samp ling can sometime be used in situations where it would be difficult or 
impossible to obtain a conq)lete list of all the elements in the population. This 
procedure involves, first of all, the selection at random of groups, or dusters, from 
the population. The overall san^le is made up of all, or a subsample of; the umts 
in ea<£ duster. Ouster sanq)Ung is different from stratified san^ui^ in that 
difference between dusters are usually snail, and the units withm each duster are 
generally more heterogeneous. Once a sample of dusters has been selected, a 
simple, systematic, or stratified random sample of individual elements is selected 
from the chosen dusters. For example, in a survey of all students who are 
currently enrolled in all of the colleges and universities throughout the United 
States, one might first sanrnle from a list of colleges (duster of students) in the 
United States. A stratified sample by size of insutution might be appropriate. The 
final stage of sampling would entail me selection of a simple, systematic, or 
stratifi^ random sample of individual students from the cho^n colleges. The 
advantage of duster san^liiuis that a complete listing of all the elemen^ in the 
populam»n is not necessary/Only a listing of the relevant dusters is required. 
Vsic disadvantage of duster sampling is iSat the sampling error in a duster sample 
is greater than other probability samples of the same size. One way to deal with 
this problem is to select a larger sample size. 



Perha{)s one of the most frequent and obvious sampling errors is that of basing 
far-reaching condusions on sanq>les which are too smaU. How large a sample must 
be is of cnidal importance because it has a major impact on the amount of time 
and mon^ that must go into the data collection phasie of the research. 

San^le size is determined in part by population size, however, once the pqmlation 
is more than 1,000. the size ot the popumtion has little additional influence on 
san^Ie size. This is illustrated graphically on the next page. 

Tedmi(^lly, the size of the sample depends upon the precision the researcher 
desires in estimating the population parameters at a particular confidence level 
There is no single rule that am be used to determine sample size, but two factors 
one must consider are the amount of variation we expect m the characteristic we 
are measuring and the frequency of its occurrence in the population. The amount 
of variation is important because the la^er the sample, tro more sensitive it is to 
variation. For example, suf^xise we were trying to establish the normal body 
temperature of a human being. There is verw httle difference from one person to 
another, so a quite small sample wouiu be likely to give us a mean in the neighbor- 
hood of 98.6 degrees. On the other hand, if we were tryii^ to establish the 
average reading speed of an adult population, we would need a veiy large sample 
since reading speed may vaiy from a nundred to several thousand words per mmute. 
Frequency of occurrence is anotiier important consideration. Suppose one is doing 
cancer research. If the particular cancer in question is looking for occurs at the 
rate of onW two per thousand, then obviously a veiy large sanmle is needed to 
detect it In general however, the larger the sample, the less the sampling error, 
and the more precise will be estimates based on the sample. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE MODIFICATION 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



QUESnONN AIRB MODIFICATION 



The Project PANAMS staff has designed the Spedal Education Personnel Needs 
Assessment Management System with your needs in mind. We are aware that most 
states will want to perform analyses unique demogn^hic criteria, and that some 
of the wording on the questionnaire will need to be revised to conform to either 
regulation or common terminologies prevalent m your state. 

This section provides explanations and instructions for modi^ong the SpecEd needs 
assessment materials to meet your state's unique needs. 



Using the Demogr^>hic Code Feature 

Most states find that data analysis according to specific demojgraphic criteria is an 
important source of information on how BeMraphic, econonuc, and environmental 
factors influence the needs of teachers. To facilitate analysis ^ demographic 
criteria and to assist you in tnuddng rates of return kom spednc respondent 
groups, Spe^ has been programmed to accept two six^character demographic codes 
as part oteach data record. 

NOTE: SpecEd also allows you to choose analysis criteria from the first five 
questions on the questionnaire, so any information available from these questions 
need not be repeated in demographic codes. 

During the data entiy process, the demographic codes which have been written on 
an incmddual survey questionnaire are entered alon^ with question response data 
from the same questionnaire, and stored in an individual data record, when^u 
are ready to analyze data, you may specify any single code character or combi- 
nation or code characters as part of your analysis criteria. Data from all question- 
naires which have been tagged with the selected codes will be included in the 
analysis. 



Baac Rules for / ^dgiring nnd«; 

1. Each code field holds six single-chw^cter codes. The code characters a, 2, 
and * are acceptable single-diaracter codes. 

Multi-chararter codes may not be used (i.e., the characters abc23" would be 
read as six separate codes, a, b, c, 2, 3, and •, filling one code field. 
SpecEd cannot interpret ab, c2, and 3* as three multi-character codes fiiling 
one code field.) 

2. Acceptable code characters are: 
Alphabetic characters: a-z 
Numeric characters: 0-9 

Special characters: !,@,#,$,%,^&, '.(A + 
Total number of single-character codes available: 47 

NOTE: (SpecEd does not distinguish between upper and lower case characters, 
A and a mean the same thing.) 
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Since a complex demographic data analysis plan may include more than 47 
individual demographic items to be used as analysis criteria, SpecEd has been 
pn^rammed to view Code Field #1 and Code #2 as separate, unique data 
Items. Therefbre, you may use a particular character to represent a certein 
demosraphic item in code field #1, then use the same diaracter to represent a 
second demc^^r^hic item in code field #2. You ma^pOQi use the same code 
character to represent different demc^raphic items m the same code field. See 
"Devising a Coding Plan" for examples which further darify this point 

SpecEd does not require that you use all six available sp?ces in a code field, 
or that you use either code field at all H you do not need to use either or 
both cciae fields, the prompts provided on the data entry and data analysis 
screens may be skipped by pressing the rehim key. 

If you wish for either or both code fields to hold fewer than six character 
codes, enter the appropriate characters, leaviim the remaining available spaces 
blank. Do not use the diaracter ze ro (0^ to fiinimised spaces in a code field. 



• 






Ml 



c analysis criterion. 



For example, all of the following code fields are acceptable: abcdef^ bdt 
a#tbc;, b, defac 

Individual code characters mav be arranged in any order within a code field. 
Your instructions at analysis tmie, in effect, tell SpecEd to locate all data 
records which contain a certain axle character in a particular code field, for 
exaniplc the letter b in code field # 1. SpecEd will scan all six diaracters of 
code field #1. If the letter b is found anvwhere in the field, the data record 
will be tmed for analysis. Of the sample code fields shown in #4, the first 
four would be tagged tor analysis since each contains the letter b somewhere 
in the field. 

Nam No record containing the letter b in code field #2 will be tMged 
because this example does not instruct SpecEd to search code field #2 for that 
character. 

Code questionnaires carefully. When both code fields are used, it is good 
practice to show both fields on each questionnau-e even if only one field 
^lies to a particular respondent Data entry personnel will be entermg 
demographic codes direcuy from survey questionnaires and must be able to 
tell if a ^ven set of characters should be entered in code field #1 or code 
field #2. 

An easy way to define code fields is to use a dash (-) to separate code field 
#1 from code field #2 on the survey questionnaire. 

Examples: abc-cde =:abc in code field #1 

cde in code field #2 
abc- s abc in code field #1 

code field #2 blank 
-cde = code field #1 blank 

cde in code field #2 
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PCYffnng a 0^'"f Wan for nse with SoecEd Software: 

Most deinogr^hic coding systems already being used by state departments of 
education can Se used with the Spe^d data analysis system, with onty minor 
modification, such as replacing multi-diaracter codes with a one-character 
equivalent 

The following steps in devising a demographic coding plan can also be followed t( 
ensure that^ur state's establish^ comng plan, and SpecEd*s demographic coding 
system will mteract properly. 

1. Make a list of the broad demographic categories you wish to use for analysis. 

Example: 1. Gommumty Size 
2. Sdiocd Level 

NOHTE: SpecEd will accommodate six broad categories in code field #1, and 
six in code field #2. If you have more than 12 categories on you list, check 
to see if two can be combined into an even broader category. 

2. For each broad category make a list of the subcategori« you wish to use for 
analysis. 

Example: Community Size Sdiool Level 

L Metro areas 1. Elen^ntaiy grades 

2. Rural areas 2. Middle sdiocd grades 

3. Secondary grades 

Remember that you have 47 code characters available for use in code field #1, 
and that each of these characters may be repeated in cwle field #2, so with 
careful planning your demographic analysis may include up to 94 individual 
analy sis criterion (subcategories). 

3. Determine and assign appropriate single-character codes for each sub- 
category, or individual ^^ysis criterion, on your list. 

Example: ComnmmtySize Sdraol Level 

m- metro e - elementary 

r - rural m- middle school 

s ' secof^aiy 

4. With the individual codes you have assigned in mind, determine which sbt 
broad categories will be represented in code field #1, and which in code field 
#2. 

In our example, the letter m is an appropriate anu meaningful for two 
analysis criteria, metro area schools and middle school grades, but we cannot 
use the same code to represent different analysis criteria in the same code 
field. This conflict can be rectified in one of two ways. 
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A. Assign the broad categoiy Comnniiiity Size to code field #1, and the 
broad categoiy ScboOlLevd to code add #2. The letter m can then be 
used to repre^t the n^tro anahsis criterion in code field # 1 and the 
middle s^ool analysis criterion in code field #2. 

B. If the logic of your analysis plan dictates that both community size and 
school level be shown in the same code field, you will need to change 
one of the codes (periiaps dianging the m for middle grades to i for 
intermediate gradk or j for jumor nigh grad^). 

5. Ihe appropriate demographic analysis codes for a particular respondent may 
be: 



Al Determined from teacher lists available to state department personnel, 
then written on questionnaires before distribution. This metnod 
facilitates accurate tracking of rates of return from particular r^pondent 
groups. 

B. Determined from supplemental information requested from the respondent. 
In this case codes win oe written on individual cniestionnaires after they 
have been returned. If usiim this method, keep in mind that all 
re^ndents may not provioe all of the information requested. Be sure 
to assign a character code to indicate "information not available" for 
each major categoiy to be analyzed. Special characters such as #, or 
% are ideal for this. 

Example: Community Size (#1) Sdiod Levd (#2) 
m- metro e • elmimtaiy 

r - rural m- middle sc&wl 

#- infonotavail s - seoondaiy 

&- info not avafl 



Modifying the Surv^ Questioniiaire 

The SpecEd Survey Qu^tionnaire, and Analysis Software operate as a team to 
collect and analyze needs assessment data. In order for this team effort to be 
successful, that is for the SpecEd software to process raw data accurate^ and 
efficiently, the physical formats of the original questionnaire and your modified 
questionnaire must be consistent 

The SpecEd software operates on a mathematic not language, basis so accuracy of 
results is not dependent on exact wording ox ai^ question. You mi^ ^ange the 
wording of r^ponse options for ai^ or all 12 quesidons. In fact, a special prc«ram 
which mam you to dmnge those screen prompts and printout labels thai reflect 
go^ible responses to questioi^ has been provided for your convenience. (See page 

The preprogrammed procedures which enable SpecEd to automatically build and 
process your database, however, are based upon a question format/question position 
conelation. Therefore, the physical format of the original questionnaire must be 
retained with limited adjustments. Basic rules of thumb are: 



Ycm may not rearran^ the positions of questions on the questionnaire unless 
such reanangements confonn to rules 2 and 3. For exanmle» you may not 
switch the petitions of Questions 1 and 4 because SgecEd is prejKDgrammed to 
accent only e^t possible respcmses for the first Question on die question- 
naire. Question 4 allows 15 possible responses. SoifC^estion4weremoved 
to the first position on the questionnaire, Sp^Ed would accept the numbers 1- 
8, but would reject reqxinse options 9-15 as out-of-range errors. 

You may not increase the number of options available for selection, or the 
number of selections the r^x)ndent is allowed to make for any question. 
For example, Question 1 allows the respondent to select one of eight options. 
Spe^ can accept only one (kta entry item for this question, and that entry 
must be within the range of 1-8. 

You may reduce either or both the number of options available for selection 
and the number of selectiois the re^ndent is allowed to make for any 
question. For eianmle. Question 5 allows the respondent to select up to 
uuee from a list of 11 options. This question format may be adjusted to 
allow the respondent to make one or two selections from 1 1 or fewer options. 
U ihe format is adjusted to allow only one or two selections, the Enter/ Edit 
Data screen will still (Usplay three prompts for Qu^tion 5 (5.1:, 5.2:, and 53:). 
Just press the Enfn key to skip over each extra prompt 

Question 6 is a special case. The subject area headings shown on the original 
SpecEd Survey Questionnaire are provided as artificial subdivisions to improve 
readability for re^ndents. SpecEd, in reality, analyzes each of the 53 
subquestions indhridually, not m relation to other questions in the same subject 
grouping. Therefore, you may change both the number and locations of 
artinciafsubdivisions as well as the number of questions which are grouped 
under a certain heading. The maximum number of subquestions, however, must 
remain 53. 
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USING THE COMPUTER'S SOFTWARE 
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INTOODUCnON TO SPECED SOTTWARE 
Shirley Crowley and John Phillips 

PANAMS* SpecEd Data Analysis Software is an easy-to-leara data entiy and storage 
s^tem which complements PANAMS' Special Education Personnel Data Collection 
Instrument When you start the SpecEd program, the Main Menu will automatically 
appear on your screen. To operate S|>ec£d, dioc»e one of the six options shown, 
llien complete the task using the option screen which appears. 

MAIN MENU 

1. Enter/Edit Data 

Z Ana^ze/Prim Selected Data from the Data File 

3. Export Data to Another Software Package 

4. Cc^/Delete the Entire Data File 

5. Mo<% Screen Prompts and Printout Wording 

1. Enter/Edit Data 

Choose this option to enter new data from questionnaires or to edit data 
which has already been entered. The Enter/Edit Data screen display each of 
the 73 data items (from a single questionimire) as you enter them. Entries 
remain on the saeen, so that you can proof and/or edit, imtil yon authorize 
storage in the data base file. Even after data has been stored, individual 
questionnaire entries can be retrieved for editing. 

In addition, the data entry fikiction contains re^nse-validation features to 
help you catch typographical errors and unacceptable responses as they occur. 

2. Analyze/Prim Selected Data from the Data File 

Choose this option to generate a printed report of all, or selected groupings 
of, data contained in the data file. The Ajulyzie/Prim Selected Data screen 
provides a selection of analysis criteria options. V ou choose the combination 
that fits your current need, and SpecEd will automatically perform the analysis 
according to your selections. 

3. Eiport Data to another Software Package 

Choose this option if you wish to run additional statistical analyses with 
software programs such as SAS and SPSS. SpecEd's data file has been 
designed to Scilitate exportation of data for use with these software packages. 

4. O^/Delete the &itire Data Fite 

Choose this option to erase the SpecEd data file, or to copy the data file 
onto a floppy disk, thereby releasing disk storage space after all analysis of 
the data has been completed. 

5. Modify Screen Pronqits and Printcmt Wording 

Choose this option to chanee the wording of screen prompts and printout 
reports to reflect wording changes which nave been made on the survey 
questionnaire. 
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READ THIS FIRST 

If you are installinfi SpecEd on a computer whidi has one hard disk drive and one 
floppy disk drive, follow the instructions given under Hard Disk Installatioa If you 
are installing S^ecEd on a computer which has two floppy disk drives, follow the 
instrucdons under Dual Flc^py Drive Installation. 



HARD DISK INCTALIATION 

Most computers equipped with hard, or internal, disks have two drives: an external 
flopfw drive called drive A, and an internal hard disk called drive C Toinstallthe 
SpecEd software, you vrill copy the SpecEd program files ^ jm the floppy disk 
provided with this manual onto your computer's internal Lard disk dnve. SpecEd 
will then be operated from your computer's hard (or C) drive. 

NOTE: While the general procedures for creating subdirectories and installing 
software packages follow a standard outline, the exact format of the screen 
prompts which mdicate the disk drive and/or subdirectory your computer is using 
may differ according to the preferences or the conmuter manufacturer or of the 
individual who origmally installed the equipment if you have never installed a 
software package or if you are not familiar with the con^ter you are using, it 
will be helpful to have your computer's DOS manual available for reference. Your 
hard disk shoublalrea^ be fiMinatted. Do not, under any dr rmnstanc e s , format 
your hud disk whfle installing new software. 

"ou win need: Hie original SpecEd sc^tware diskette 

1 . Boot your computer. 

If your computer is turned off, turn it on, then type the date and time as 
these prompts are displayed. When you see the root directory DOS prompt 
(C>)goto#2. 

If vour computer is already in use and the DOS prompt is not displayed, writ 
the software you have been using. If the root directory DOS prompt is still 
not delayed, enter the "change directory" command cd\ and press the enter 
key. Inis should return you to the root mrectory. 

2. Create a PANAMS subdirectory to hold all SpecEd programs and data files. 

Enter md^ 

NOTE: Be sure to use the backslash \ (located beneath the letter z on a 
standard keyboard or beneath the backspace key on an enhanced keyboard), 
not the forward slash / (located on the same key as the question mark). 

3. Make your new PANAMS directory the active directory. 

Enter od\pa 

Your computer is now operating within your new, but empty, PANAMS 
subdrectoiy. 
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Copy SpecEd's proeram files from the origiiial SpecEd software diskette to 
your new PANAMS subdirectory. 

Insert the original SpecEd software diskette in your computer's floppy disk 
(A) drive. 

Ente^. aspf a:*.* 

This will copy all the files from the original SpecEd software diskette to the 
PANAMS suodirectory on your hard msk drive. Remove the ori^nal SpecEd 
diskette from the fioppjr drtve and store it in a safe place. You will not 
need it for daily operations. 



The last step in preparing SpecEd for daily operation is creating your data 
file. The files you copied into your PANAMS subdirectory are collectively 
called SpecEd, and the software system is actuated when you tell your 
computer to run Spe^ by typii^ the word ^eoed to the right of the drive 
or subdirectory prompt (The prompt appearmg on your screen may differ 
from the one displayed here.) 

C\PA>^>eced 

SpecEd's Main Menu will be displayed with the prompt Whidi Disk Drive for 
the Data nies? : A, or C? at the bottom of the screen. Enter the letter 
of the drive that you want SpecEd to use for data storage. 

SpecEd will check to see if the SpecEd data base files exist at the disk drive 
location you specified. At this point, your data base has not yet been created 
and SpecEd \m ask 

Create new data files? (Y/N) 

answer Y (You do not need to press Enter.) 

SpecEd will create your data base files and display the Main Menu. 

Exit SpecEd by pressing the Esc key. This will dose all of the data base 
files and end the program. Ahwys end the pmyrarnhftfoTe turning eg the 
ptwwtr. Faihir etoefidthepnTglTOlKfiTrfrlTanP'y"*^^ 
in damage tq ymff dgiti! % 
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DUAL FLOPPY DRIVE INSTTALLAnON 



You wOl need: The DM DOS MS DOS dtslcette which came with your 



The cmginal SpeciEd software diskette 
TVro newfljypy disfcettfw 

The following procedures will combine DOS qieratingprograms and SpecEd 
operating programs on a single S^iecEd woiling copv diskette. After your working 
copy diskette has been prepared, store the origmal specEd diskette in a safe place 
and use your working copy for daily operation. 

Tramfcr DOS «immand pmyrams tn the wnrking cwiy diskette: 

1. Insert your DOS diskette in Drive A and close the disk drive door. 

2. Turn on your system. Enter the current date and time at the prompts 
displayea on the screen. 

3. The DOS logo and DOS prompt (A> ) will be displayed. 

4. At the DOS prompt type the command format b:/& 

A> format b:/s 

5. Follow the directions which appear on the screen. Be sure to insert a new 
unformatted disk in drive B, not your ^lecEd program disk. 

Insert new diskette fof drive B: 
ami strike aiqr key mdien re^ 

6. Disk drive activity will occur while the new diskette is being prepared. After 
formatting is complete a message similar to the one shown oelow will be 
displayed. 

Formating. . J^ormat complete 
System w.iansferred 

362496 bytes total disk space 
40960 bytes used by system 
321536 Dytes available cm disk 

Format another (Y/N)? 
Respond N. 

7. All necessary DOS operating programs have now been installed on your 
working copy diskette. 
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Traiistotte^PiiopBratiiwimiR^ 

8. Remove the DOS diskette from drive A and replace it with the original SpecEd 
software diskette. 

9. At the DOS prompt, type the command co^ a:*.* b: 

A> copy a:*.* b: 

10. SpecEtfs main operating program, speoed e ie, will be copied onto to your 
working diskette. After the copying process is complete a message similar to 
the one shown below will be di^layed. 

Specedeze 

1 Fite(s) ccqried 

n. All operating files needed for proper functioning of SpecEd have now been 
copied onto your working diskette. 

Prepare tlM data fite diskette: 

1. Insert your DOS diskette in Drive A and close the disk drive door. 

2. If the DOS prompt (A> ) is displayed on your screen go to step 3. If the DOS 
prompt is not displ^ed, boot the lX)S disk by pressing the Ctri-Alt-Del key 
combmatlon. 

3. At the DOS prompt type the command format b:. 

A> format b: 

4. Follow the directions which ^jpear on the screen. Be sure to insert a new 
unformatted disk in drive B, sot your origiiial l^)e(£d imigram disk Of your 

^ie(£d woridng copy disk. 

Insert new diskette for drive B: 
and strike any key when ready 

5. Disk drive acthdty will occur while the new diskette is being prepared. After 
formatting is complete a message similar to the one shown below will be 
displayed. 

Fonnattii^ . J^ormat complete 
Sy^em tran^Bfied 

362496 bytes total disk space 
40960 bytes used by qf^em 
321536 bytes available on dsk 



Fcmnat another (Y/N)? 
Respond N. 
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Your data file storage disk is now formatted and ready to store data. Label 
this disk and use it. 
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KEYWORDS 

Cursof Movement Keys - The arrow keys looited below the numbers 2, 4, 6, and 8 
on the numeric keypad control the direction of cursor movement on the display 
saeen when the Nnm Lotk key is set for cursor movement mode. 

Data ReccHd - All data from a single survey questionnaire, induding the survey 
number and code field characters, is storec in the data base file as one data 
record. Eadi data record is identified by its survey number and may be retneved 
for editing or review by typing the survey number at the Suivey Number prompt on 
the Enter/Edit Data screen. 

Drive Fnmipt - The prompts A>, B>, or C> which appear on the left side of your 
display saeen indicate which disk drive DOS is currently using. If you are using a 
hard disk computer system, SpecEd will operate most convemently from your hard 
disk (Drive C). If you are using a conqmter system with two floppy disk drives, it 
will be most convenient to operate Spe(£d from Drive A. 

The exact format of drive prompts may differ according to the preferences of the 
equipment manufacturer, or those of the individual who originally installed the 
equipment For example, the prompts C > , C: > , and C:\ > mean the same thing. To 
become familiar with &e prompt format on an unfamiliar computer, start the 
computer and note the format of the first drive prompt displayed. If possible, 
enter the name of a subdirectory, and at the next prompt, enter the dir commwid. 
A sample of the prompt style used within subdirectories will be shown above the 
program or document list 

Enter - In this manual the term enter means to type information then press 
cither the Enter or Return key on your keyboard. In the manual the word enter 
(regular type) refers to entering data. 

Enter Kw- Depending on the style of keyboard you are using, this key may be 
labeled Emsr or Return. Some keyboards have two Entw keys, one to the nght of 
the typing keyboard (which is often labeled Return) and one to the right of the 
numerickeypad (which is ahnost ahvays labeled Enter). Both keys perform the same 
function ana are ahvays active, so you may use the one which is most convement at 
the moment In the manual the word Enter (bold type) refers to the Enter lay, 

Num Lock Key - This key controls the operating mode of your keyboard's numeric 
keypad. The Num Lock key operates like a toggle switch. If prising one of the 
keypad's anow keys moves the cursor, the keypad is in cursor movement mode. If 
pressing one of the arrow keys causes a number to appear on your screen, the 
keypad is in numeric mode. Press the Num Lod^ key to diange modes. Majqr 
newer keyboards have a Num Lo<* light which, when lit, indicates numeric mode. 

NOTE: Be careful to check the status of the Num Lode k&f before usiM the 
cursor movement keys to move around SpecEd's screens. Since most of the data 
displayed on the saeen consists of one-digit numbers, acddental entry changes 
caused by trying to move the cursor while the keypad is in numeric mode may not 
be obvious. 
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DAn.Y START-UP/OPERATING PROCEDURE 
Hard Disk Drive Systems: 

1. Boot your computer. 

If your computer is turned oft turn it on. Type the date and time as these 
prompts are displayed. When you see the root directoiy DOS prompt (C> ) go 
to #2. 

If your computer is alf eadv in use and the DOS prompt is not displayed, exit 
the software you have been usii^ If the root directory DOS prompt is stil 
not (Usplayed, enter the "change directoiy" <»mmand cd\ and press the Enter 
key. Tnis should return you to the root directory. 

2. CaU up the PANAMS subdirectory by entering the "change dh-ectoiy" command 
cd\pa to the right of the DOS prompt (The exact format of the prompt on 
your SCTeen may differ from the samples shown in these instructions.) 

C>cd\pa 

Call up the SpccEd operating programs typing speoed to the right of the 
next prompt displayed on your screen. 

C\PA>q>eced 

4. SpecEd*s Main Menu will be displayed vnth the prompt Which Disk Drive for 
the Data Hies? : A, or C? at the bottom of the screen. Enter the letter 
of the drive that you warn SpecEd to use for data storage. 

5. Select the Menu Option you wish to use by typing the number of the option. 
(You do not need to press &iter.) 

6. A screen corresponding to the option you have chosen will be displayed. 
Flqqjy Disk Drive Slystems: 

1. Boot your computer. Ynur SpecEd working coov diskette contains the DOS 

programs required for hnoriny. b e sure that vour working COl?V diskette. HPt 
thToriyinal SpecEd diskette, is in Drive A. 

If ynur computer is turned off, insert your SpecEd working diskette in Drive 
A and turn the computer on. Type the date and time as these prompts are 
displayed. When you see the root directoiy DOS prompt (A>) go to #Z 

If your computer is alreadv in use and the DOS prompt is not displayed, «dt 
the software you have been using. If the root directoiy DOS promjrttt swl 
not displayed, enter the command system and press the Enter key. This 
should return you to the root directory. Insert your SpecEd working diskette 
in Drive A and press the Alt-Ctil-Del key combination. (Press and hold aU 
three keys, then release all keys at once.) 
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Call up the SpecEd operating programs by typing speoed to the right of the 
prompt displayed on your screen. 

A>speoed 

SpecEd*s Main Nfeim will be displayed with the prompt WMdi Disk Drive for 
toe Data FSes? : A, a* C? at tne Dottom of the screen. Enter the letter of 
the drive that you want SpecEd to use for data storage. 

Select the Menu Option you wish to use by typing the number of the option. 
(You do not need to press Enter.) 

A screen corresponding to the option you have chosen will be displayed. 
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ENTERING AND/OR EDITING DATA FROM QUESTIONNAIRES 

Main Menu Option #: 1- Enter/Edit Data 

To choose Option 1^ Enter/Edit Data, type the number 1. Do not press the Enter 
key. The Enter/Edit Data screen, shown on the next page, will be displayed. 

Genei^ Data Entiy Procedures 

1. You may use either the typing keyboard (witii number keys on the top row of 
typing keys) or the numenc keyi^ (on the right side of the keyboard) to 
enter data. When usii^ the numeric keypad, remember to en^e the Num 
Lode key (Nmn Lcck^t on) to type numbers, and disengage the l^himLock 
key (Nmn Lock light oB^ to use the cursor movement keys. (If your keyboard 
does not have a Nma Lode Ught, pressing one of the keypad arrow kc^ will 
indicate the current mode. &ck^ace the cursor to it's original position 
before pressing the Num Lodt key to change mode.) 

2. After typing an individual data entry, press Enter. The cursor will automati- 
cally move to the next data entry space. 

3. When editiM or correcting a previous entiy, use the cursor movement (up, 
down, rightTleft arrow) keys to move around the Enter/Edit Data screen. 

4. After a data record (aU data entries from one survey questionnaire) has been 
entered, the message Is this survey correct? Y/N will appear at the bottom of 
the screerL 

If all of the data is correct and you are ready to store the data record in 
the permanent data base, respond Y. The data record will automatically be 
written to the data file and SpecEd will display a blank data entry saeen, 
rea<fy to receive data from the next questionnaire. 

If you respond N, SpecEd will automatically return the cursor to tiie Code #1: 
prompt at Uie top of the screen. If no corrections to the code fields are 
necessary, use the right arrow key to move to the end of the line then press 
Enter. When the cursor reaches tiie Question 1 prompt you may use the 
cursor movement keys to scroll through the data entries and correct any 
errors. If all corrections have been made and your cursor is sull in the 
middle of the screen, you may use the optional Ctrl-Eoter key combmation to 
store the data record (Press and hold the Ctrl key, then tiie Enter key. 
Release both keys at the same time.) 

Be sure to store every data record. Until a data record is stored in tiie 
permanent data file, it exists only in Uie computer's memoiy. If the computer 
IS turned off, or power is interrupted, it wiU be lost. Once a data record has 
been stored in the permanent data file, it can be retrieved at ai^ future time, 
even after power has been turned off, then back on. 

5. Use the Esc key to abort (erase) a data record before it is stored in the 
permanent data file. When you press the Esc key, SpecEd wiU ignore any 
data currently shown on tbe screen and return to the Main Memi. 
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Parts of the Data Entiy ScTisen 



PAMAHS 



Snrvay Entry / editing aerMn 



cBd 



Survey Nuater: (A) 



Cod* §1'. 



(B) 



CodV #2: 



1. 
6. 



6.29 
6.31 
6.37 
6.43 
6.49 
7. 1 



1. B 

5. 2 

6. 2 
6* 8 
6.14 
6.20 
6.26 
6.32 
6.36 
6.44 
6.90 

7. 3 

10. 1 

11. 1 



9. 
6. 
6. 
6. 



6, 
6. 
6. 



3 
3 
3 
9 

.19: 

6.27 
.33 
.39 
.49 
6.91 
8. A 

10. 2 

11. 2 



6. 4 

6.10 
6.16 
6.22 
6.26 
6.34 
6.40 
6.46 
6.92 
6. B 

10. 3 

11. 3 



6. 9 
6.11 
6.17 
6.23 
6.29 
6.39 
6.41 
6.47 
6.93 
9 

12: 



6. 6 
6.12 
6. 16 
6.24 
6.30 
6.36 
6.42 
6.48 



Bntry Scroon : fntor Survoy Huabor or Pr^mm tmc for Mln Mnu 



(A) SiirwgyNiifnhftr 

SpecEd will autoinaticall3[ assign a survey number to each data record as it is 
entered (all data from a single survey questionnaire is one data record). SpecEd 
also keeps count of how many data records have been entered. This tracking device 
allows you to retrieve individual data records for review or editing at a later time. 
SpecEd's automatic numbering begins with the number 000001 and continues in 
numerical order, so a large group of questionnaires may be prenumbered bv hand 
then entered in sequence. ^cEd also remembers the record count from day-to- 
day. So, if you enter 29 questionnaires on Monday, SpecEd will assign the number 
3D to the first questionnaire entered on Tuesday. 

Entering New Data from questionnaires . The cursor will automatically stop at the 
Survey Number prompt Press the Enter key and SpecEd will assign the next 
available number for you. Write this number on the paper survey questionnaire for 
future reference. 

Editing a data record . The cursor will stop at the Survey Number prompt. Type 
the number of the data record vou want to review or edit, then press the Enter 
key. SpecEd will retrieve the oata record and display it on the screen. Use the 
cursor movement keys to move around the screen. Correct errors by typins over 
the incorrect entiy, then use the Ctrl-Enter key combination to save the edited 
data record. 

While the cursor is located on the top line of the Enter/Edit Data screen (Survey 
Number, Code Field #1, Code Field #2 prompts) you may use the up or down arrow 
key to scroll through previous or succeedmg data records. After the cursor has 
moved below this une, the up and down arrow keys will move the cursor around the 
screen but will not scroll to a different data record. You must either Esc or save 
the edited record with the Ctrl-Enter key combination then call up a new data 
record before the scrolling capability can be used again. 
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(B) Ctade Prompts 

After the survey number has been assigned and displayed, the cursor will 
automatically move to the Gode prompts. Mai^ states precede questionnaires to 
allow for ana^sis by demogr«)hic criteria, or to trace rates of return from 
specific groups. SpecEd provides two demographic code fields in each data record. 
Each ocSc field will accept up to 6 characters. 

If your questionnaires have been preceded, enter the codes here and press Enter. 
If you questioimaires have not been preoxled, skip this section by pressing Enter. 



(C) Emmois&lismBiSi 

This is the section where responses to individual questions are entered. For each 
question response pron^t, a question oontem cue will be displayed. 

When you enter the question response section, the cursor will stop to the right of 
the Question 1 protapt (1: ^J. To enter data, type the number which the 
respondent has cirded on tEeguestionnaire, and press Enter. The cursor will then 
move to the right of the Question 2 prompt (2: _). 



SpecEd catches certain data entry errors for you: 

Out-nf-range error. SpecEd has been programmed to recognize the acceptable range 
of responses for each question, and to tell you ifyou make a tyoographical error 
which is outside that range. For example, SpecEd knows that Question 1 offers 8 
response options, the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, or 8. If you accidentally type any 
number larger than 8, SpecEd will detert an out-of-range error. Your computer wiU 
make a beeping sound and display an error message along with the acceptable range 
of responses for that question. Type the correct response, press Eater and proceed. 

Duplicate entry error. Survey questions 5, 10, and 11 instruct the respondent to 
select more than one response trom the options offered SpecEd recognizes that 
each response number should be different and will tell you if you acddentaMy enter 
the same response number twice. For example, question 5 asks the respondent to 
select three of 11 possible options, and Spe<^ orovides three data entty prompts 
(5.1:, 5.2:, and 53:) to accept those responses. Suppose the reroondent selects 
options 1, 2, and 3, but you accidentally twpe 5.1: 1 52: 2, 5 J: t SpecEd will 
catch the duplicate entiy, and signal you by making your computer beep, then 
displaying an error message. Correct the 5 J: entry and proceed. 

NOTE: When an out-of-range or duplicate entiy error occurs, SpecEd freezes the 
cursor until the error has been corrected. That is, you must correct the em)r 
before proceeding to the next question. If the respondent has answered the 
question in such a way that you cannot immediately determine the correct response 
entiy, you may need to enter a No response or Invalid rcsponSC code (see below) 
in order to proceed. Be sure to make a note of the cmestionnaire and question 
numbers so Uiat the data record can be retrieved and edited later. 
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Special situatioQs/Other codes you win use: 

No Response Code - 0 (m6\ or E fpress Enter key^! 

It is iK>t unusual for a respondent to neglect to answer one or more questions. 
When this occurs, indicate that the ^estion was left blank either by entering the 
No Response code 0 at the ammqmate auction prompts) or by pressing the Enter 
key to skip over the pronq>t SpecEd will interpret a blank q)ace as a zero. 

For multiple respome questions. If the question has been left conq>letely blank, 
either enter a 0 at each response pronqjt (i.e. S.l: Q, 52: Q» S3: 0) or leave ail 
response prompts blank. If the question has been partially, but not completely 
answered, either enter a 0 to represent unselected optionfs) (Le. 5.1: 1, 52: 6, 53: 
0) or leave the unused response prompt blank. 

Invalid Respon^^ Code ■ > rasterisk^ or . (period or decimal^ 

It is important to know the percentage of invalid responses encountered in a 
survey sample. A hi^ percentage of invalid responses to a particular question 
may reveal information about the question itseU, the people surveyed, or both. So 
establish guidelines for classifying f. response as invahd and follow them carefully. 

Invalid responses most often occur when the respondent fails to follow instruc- 
tions, thereby providing data which is not really comparable mth the rest of the 
data pool. The following are examples of common invalid response patterns which 
you may encounter. 

1. When the respondent circles more response options than the instructions 
SpCQ^. Usually, there is no way to determine which options the respondent 
would have chosen if they had followed directions, ana Spe^ will accept 
only the number of re^nse entries called for the question. The on^ 
way to use such a r^ponse is for someone to second-gu^ the re^ndeni by 
choosing which responses to enter and which to leave out Occasionally, when 
two questions are aosely related, the survey administrator can make a 
judgment call as to which response is the appropriate one, and the question 
can be used. Most of the time, however, this is not possible and the entire 
question must be counted as invalid. 

2. When the respondent circles a response number, but tnarks oi.t the printed 
response message and writes in his or her own. This respondent's choice of 
a ghwn option is not the same as eveiyone else's because they have changed 
the meanmg to suit their own purposes. Sometimes, such responses can be 
reclassified as Odier and the response number corresponding to the Other 
option for that question entered. In other cases, the respon^nt may be 
uncertain as to which printed response most cl<^W fits their situation, and 
the survey administrator can make the judgment (For exan^>le, an ad^ted 
physical education teacher may not be sure whether the surveyor wants him or 
her classified as a Spedai Education Teacher or Other.) But most often, 
response options which have been revised by respondents are not usable. 
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3. Whan the respondent rewrite s the miestion and /or directions for responding. 
(Yes, this real^ happens.) Obviously, this respondent is not answering the 
same qu^cm as eveiwne else, and the response is not comparable to the 
rest of the data pool Re^nses to altered questions are rarely, if ever 
usable, and must be counted as invalid. 



(D) DispnHtkmrf data immmf 

Isthk mrwyoafrect? Y/ N. This message appears at the bottom of the saeen 
after all data has been entered. If vou are reacfy to store the data in the 
permanent data file, respond Y. Ii you need to correct errors in the current 
entry, respond N. 

Ctri-&iter (key combination^. This message is displayed while you arc entering 
data and allows you to store the cunent data record without moving the cursor to 
the bottom of the screen. This option is useful when editing or reviewing 
previously stored data records, smce you can return the record to the data base 
while your cursor is at any point on the screen. (To use this key combination, 
press and hold the Ctrl key down, then press the Enter key. Release both k^ at 
the same time.) Once a data record has been added to the permanent data file, 
you will be able to retrieve it at any time in the future. 

Esc At times you may want to erase the data record you are in the process of 
entering and start over or exit SpecEd. Pressing the Esc (escq>e) key will erase 
the information showing on the Enter/Edit Data screen from memory and return you 
to the Main Menu screen. You may then start over or exit SpecEd 1^ pressing Esc 

NOTE: If you are editina a data record which has alreachr been entered, the data 
displayed will be erasedfrom memory only, the original data record remains 
unchanged in the data base. 
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SUMMARY 
Entering New Data From Questioiiiialres 

Suswey Number - Press Enter, SpecEd will automatically assip and display a 
survey number. Write this numoer on the survey questionnaire for future 
reference. 

Code Prompts - K your questionnaires have been precoded, wpe the 
demographic codes in the appropriate code fields and press Boter. 

R^ponse Prompts - Enter the numbers of the options drded on the question- 
naire at the apprcmriate data entry prompts, then press Enter. If the 
respondent has feSed to answer a question or has re^nded improperly, use 
the No Response code or Invalid Respcmse code as entries for that question 
only. 

Proofread the data you have entered. If errors are found, use the cursor 
movement keys to position the cursor under the incorrect entry and reenter 
the correct data, then press Enter. 

Data Storage • When all data has been entered the Is this suivqr correct? 
(Y/N) prompt will appear. Respond Y to store the data record m the 
^ permanent oata base. 



Editing Data Records 

1. Survey Number - type the number of the data record (survey) you wish to 
review or edit Be sure to type leading zeros to make all numbers six digits 
long (000001). Press Biter. SpecEd will retrieve and display the data record 
information on the screen. 

2. Use the cursor movement keys to position the cursor under the entry to be 
corrected. 

3. Type the correct data and press Enter. The corrected entry will replace the 
incorrect data on the screen and in your computer's memory. 

4. Store the corrected data record in the permanent data file by using the Ctri- 
Entcr key combination. The corrected data record wiU repla<^ the old one. 
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ANALYZING DATA AND PRODUCING PRINTED REPORTS 

Main Menu Option #: Z Ana^/FntA Selected Data 

Durins the data entiy process, SpecEd identifies all of the infonnation from an 
indiviotial survey qu^onnaire as one data record, then stores each data record in 
a larse data file, u vou have entered data from 200 survey qu^onnair^ your 
data oase will con^ 200 data records. You choose which data records will be 
groiqied together for analysis by instructii^ ^ecEd to tag all data records which 
contain cert^ codes or miestion respomes, tnat is ana^isis critoia. SpecEd will 
scan each data record ana tag only those which meet all of ypat analysis criteria. 
Hie information contained in these data records is automatically compiled and 
printed for you. 



You may develop your analysis criteria profile from: 

1. Demographic codes (which may have been entered code fields # 1 and #2 duriiig 
data entry). E3Eanq>le: the demographic code criteria Rl may represent and 
restrict analysis to data receiv&d frcm Rural areas in geographic region 1. 

2. Responses to survey questions 1 through S. Example: choosing response 
option 1 for Question 1 would restrict analysis to information received from 
special education teachers. 

3. Combinations of demographic codes and question responses. Example: 
Combining the above examples would restrict analy»s to information received 
frx)m speaal education teacners, from rural schools, in geographic region 1. 



PIUIAHS - Sp»cEd 

Analyxs/Print S«l»ct«il Oats Ser»»n 



l.A 1. Spvclal Education Ttachar 

Cods «I: (A) Coda «3: (A) 

1. A. aajor profeaalonal raaponalblllty B. Yaars of axpariance 

(B)>l-<:. 3. 4. ». 6. 7. 8. 1. 3. 

2. Indlcata tba ganaral adueation laval of tha ehlldran you mmrvm 
I. 3. 3. 4. S. 6. 

3. Excaptlonallty : major Ity of your atud«nta 

I. 2. 3. 4. S. 6. 7. B. 9. 10. 11. 12. 13. 14. 

4. Cartlf Ication araa: tha araa in which you currantly ara cartified 

1. 3. 3. 4. 6, 6. 7. S. 9. 10. 11. 13. 13. 14. IS. 

9. Araaa you would aost lika training 

1. 2. 3. 4. S. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. 11. 



Salact Crltaria : — ' to aalaet, Eac to abosrt. Ctrl— to contlnua 



Using thr analysis Selection Screen 

The demographic codes entered and options chosen on the anal^^ selection screen 
are used to limit the selection of data records used for analysis. That is, an 
analysis generated from the blank screen above would include all information in 
the data oase because no selections, i.e. limitations, have been specified. 
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Indicate your analysis criteria by: 

(A) Demographic Codes 

If you do not wish to re net analysis to certain demographic groups, press 
Ento' to skip the Code Field prompts. Pemogr^hic codes will not be 
considered part of your analysis cnteria. 

If you do wish to r^trict ani^is to certain demwaphic groups, type the 
appropriate codes for Code ¥kM #1, then press Enter. Type the 2q)propriate 
code;; for Code Field #2, then press &iter. You may, of course, enter codes 
in one code field and skip the other. 

Do be careful to type codes in the appropriate axle field. Remember that 
the same character can be used to represent one analysis criterion in cod 
field #1 and a very different criterion in field #Z SpecEd will look for a 
particular character code only in the code field you specify. 

(B) Question Respcmse 

After the demographic codes have been entered, the cursor will automatically 
move to the response sde^n immipt for Question 1. For each question, 1 
throu^ 5, the numbers shown on the screen correspond to the refuse 
options offered on the questionnaire. When the cursor is positioned at a 
particular response option number, a cue reflecting qu^tionnaire wording is 
displayed near the top of the screen. 

If you do not wish to use response patterns to a particular question as part 
of vour analysis criteria, use the cursor movement keys to skip over the 
selection options for that question and proceed to the next question. SpecEd 
will not use response patterns to the question you skipped as a guide when 
tagging data records tor analysis. 

If you wish to include only those people who responded in a certain way to a 
particular question, use the cursor movement kisys to move the cursor to the 
appropriate response number (the symbols > and < on either side of the 
number, >1.<, mean that the cursor is positioned at that number), and press 
BnSia. The response option you have selected will be highlkhted, and only 
those data records containing that response will be tagged for ana^is. 
Exan^le: Selecting response option i for Question 1 will include all special 
education teachers, but will exclude all special education administrators. 

You may select more than one response option for any ouestion. Example: 
Choosing both options 1 and 2 for Question 2 will include all preschool and 
elementary grade respondents, but will delude middle, secondaiy, 
postsecondaiy, and multiple level respondents. 

Correcting selectjon errors . Return the cursor to the selection you need to 
remove and press Enter. The prompt will return to its original appearance and 
that selection will be removed from your analysis criteria. 

Activating th^ analysis /printout, Fress the Ctri-Entcr key combination to indicate 
that selections are complete. The Is this information entered correct? : Y/N? will 
be displayed. Respond Y to start analysis. 
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EXPORT DATA FOM TO ANOTHER SOFTWARE PACKAGE 

Menu Option #: 3. Expert Data to another Software Package 

The EsNut Data option is used to export a copy of each data record in your 
original SpecEd data file to a second file, named &>ecedexp, in a format suitable 
for use with statistical programs such as SAS, SPSS, or with spreadsheet programs 
like Lotus 1-2-3. The Speoedexp file will be stored on the same disk drive and/or 
subdirectory as your ordinal SpecEd data file. For dual flc^ drive systems 
Specedeiq) will be stored on the same diskette as your origmiu SpecEA data file. 

Before using the Eqwit Data option, consult your statistical program's user's 
manual tooetermine which data format it requires, comma separated (data items 
separated by commas) or fixed record/standard data format (data items separated 
blank spaces). SpecEd can produce a data file in either format 



Ejqx)Tting Data to the Speced.exp Data File 

1. The Export Data Menu offers two options. 

1. £9qx>rt data to a comma separated file format 

Z Eiqxirt data to a standard data (fixed) record file fonnat 

TVpe tiie number of Uie option you wish to use (do not press Enter). The 
prompt for the option you have chosen will remain on the screen. The 
prompt for the option you did not choose will be erased. 

2. The following prompt will appear: 

Do you wish to eiqwrt this file? Y/N 

TVpe Y to have SpecEd export data to the new Specedexp file. SpecEd will 
count the data records as tney are e^^rted and display the current count on 
the screen. When all records have been exported. Use complete Ejqjort Data 
screen will be displayed. 

1^ N to have SpecEd restore the complete Export Data screen witiiout 
creating the new data file. You may choose a different export format and 
continue or exit the Export Data fimction. 

3. Press the Esc key to exit the Data Export function and return to the Main 
Menu. 
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Copying ^)e€ed.exp to Another Subdirectoiy or Floppy Diskette 

1. The new Specedcxp data file will be more convenient to use if you copy it to 
the same subdirectoiy as your statistical package or to a floppy disk which 
can be kept with your data file diskettes. The file copying process must be 
done at your computer's "system" level 

A) Exit SpecEd by pressing the Esc key one or more times until the C:PA > 
prompt (or your computer's usual subdirectoiy pron^t) appears. 

B) Type the change directory command od\ and press Enter. Your 
computer's root directory prompt (usually C> or A>) will appear. 

Before copying Speced.exp, check your statistical program's user's manual for 
filename requirements, as filename chanjges can be made during the copying 
process. (For exan^>le, Lotus 1-2-3 requires that all data files have the 
extension .pm. Therefore, you would want to cdpy the filename Speced.exp 
from your PA subdirectory to the filename Specea.pm on your Lotus 
subdirectory.) 



2. To coi)y Speced.exp to another subdirectory on your hard disk drive, use the 
following conunand format: 

C>copy \PA\speced.exp \new subdh-ectoryVnew filename 

For example: C>copy \PA\speced.exp \L0TUS\5peced.pm 

To copy Speced.exp fi-om one floppy diskette to another, insert the source 
diskette (tte one with Specexp on it) in Drive A and a formatted target 
diskette in Drive B. Use the command format: 

A > copy a:Speced.e}q} b:new filename 

For example: A > copy a:Speced.exp b:Speced.pm 



To use SpecEd data with other types of analysis software, it is necessary to know 
the arrangement of data fields within each data record. The following chart 
indicates the placement and size of each field. 



InqNvting SpecEd Data to Other Software 



2.3 



1 



Field Size 



6 char. 



6 char, each 



Data Contained in Field 
Survey Number 
Code Fields #1, #2 



4,5 



1 char, each 



Responses to Questions lA, IB 
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6-11 


2 char, each 


Responses to Questions 2-5 


12-64 


1 char, each 


Responses to Question 6, items 1-53 


65,66 


1 char, each 


Response to Question 7, items 1, 2 


67,68 


1 char, each 


Responses to Question 7A, 7B 


69 


1 char. 


Response to Question 9 


70-72 


1 char, each 


Responses to Question 10 


73-75 


2 char, each 


Responses to Question 11 


76 


2 char. 


Response to Question 12 
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C»PY/DELETE THE ENTIRE SPECED DATA FILE 
Menu Option #: 4. O^/Delete the Entire Data FQe 



In order to provide mai^ automatic data management features while conservmg 
valuable disk space, Sp^d automatical creates and mam^ a single da^ me 
for storage of all data records entered. Grouping of data records for analysis 
purposes is ea^ accomplished by entering appropriate codes in the code fields, 
then specifying taose cooes as analysis criteria. Over a period of several survevs, 
however, tbeoata base can beco^ne quite large or become cluttered with obsolete 
data records. 

If you are using a hard disk computer and your SpecEd data file is stored on the 
hard disk, th^data file should be copied onto a flomy diskette for storage after 
survey ana^sis is completed. The copy of the data me remaining on the hard disk 
should be deleted before the next survey is begun. When an existing file is deleted, 
SpecEd automatically creates a new empty data file for your next survey. 

If you are using a dual floppy drive computer or using hard drive computer but 
storins the SpecEd data me on a floppy disk, you must use a separate diskette for 
each data file. 



Qqjying a Data File 

Data file copying procedures are used to coj^ the SpecEd data file from a hard 
disk to a floppy disk for long-term storage and backup or to copy a data file from 
a floppy disk to the hard disk. Before copying a SpecEd data file to any disk 
drive, make sure that no other SpecEd data me currently exists on the target drive. 

Co py TQ a Fk iny Drive FROM ymir Hard Drive: 

NOTE: These instructions assume that you selected Drive C as the location of 
your data files when the SpecEd program was started. 

1. The Cqjy/Delete FOe menu offers two options. 

1. Cc^ Data FOe to Another Disk Drive 

2. Delete the Entire DaU File 
Select Option 1 

2. SpecEd will prompt you for the letter of the drive (A or B) that the data file 
wll be copied TO. !nsert a formatted flopRr disk in either Drive A or Dnve 
B and type the letter of the drive at the Copy to: prompt 

3. The Do yon fant to begin copying (Y/N)? prompt will be displayed. 

Type Y to begin the copyingprocess. SpecEd will produce an exact copy of 
the original (tote file on the floppy disk. The original file on the hard disk 
remains mtect. ^ ^ 



TVpe N to abort the Copy Data File procedure. The Oc^/Delete File menu 
wiU remain on the screen and you can change the copying mstructions or Esc 
to the Main Menu. 



FROM ft Floppy Driwt TO y«ir Hard Drive: 

NOTE: Th^ instructions assume that you selected either Drive A or Drive B as 
the location of your data files when the SpecEd program was started. 

1 . The Copy/Ddete File menu offers two options. 

1. Ccqiy Data F3e to Another Di^ Drive 

2. Detete the Entire Data FOe 
Select Option 1 

2. SpecEd will prompt you for the letter of the drive that the data file will be 
copied TO. Be sure that the floppy disk which contains the file you want to 
copy is in either Drive A or Drive B (the one you chose as >'9ur file location 
when SpecEd was started) and that there is no SpecEd data remaining on your 
hard disk, l^pe the letter C at Copy to: prompt. 

3. The Do ycMi want to begin cqpying (Y/N)? prompt will be displayed. 

TVpe Y to begin the copymg process. SpecEd will produce an exact copy of 
the original data file on your hard disk. The original file on the floppy disk 

remains intact 

TVpe N to abort the Copy Data File procedure. The Copy/Delete Hie menu 
will remain on the screen and you can change the copying mstructions or Esc 
to the Main Mam. 

NOTE: The new SpecEd data file will replace anv existing SpecEd data file in 
the C6py to: location. Be sure that any me existing on the disk you 
are copying to has sdreacfy been copied to a backup diskette. 
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DeleiiogaDalaFile 

SpecEd remembers the fQe storase location you diose (Drive A, B, or C) when the 
program was started. The data file at this location will automatically be deleted, 
you will not be prompted for the location of the data file. 

^ . The Copy/Delete File menu offers two (^tions. 

1. Data FUe to Anoth^ Disk Drive 

2. Delete the ]&it!ire Data File 
Select Option 2 

2. SpecEd will not prompt you for the letter of the drive that the data file is on. 



3. The Do you want to continue with the deletion (Y/N)? prompt will be 
displayed. 

T^pe Y to delete the SpecEd data file. All of the data in the data file in 
the location selected when SpecEd was started will be deleted and an empty 
data file will be created. The new empty data file is ready to be used for 
your next survey. 

Type N to abort the Delete Data File procedure. The O^/Dcletc Fflc menu 
will remain on the screen and you can change the copying mstructions or Esc 
to the Main Menu. 



SO 



MODIFYING SCREEN PROMPTS AND PRINTOUT WORDING 

Menu Option #: 5. Modify Saeen Pn»iipts and Printmit Wording 

SpecEd's data analysis software has been programmed to print screen prompts and 
pnntout labeb which correspond to the wording for eadi question on the ongmal 
SpecEd Surv^ Questionnaire. If the wording on the original questoonnairc has 
been changed to meet your stote's needs, you will want to diange the wordmg of 
screen prompts and printed reports as wclL 

The Modify Screen Pronqits and Printout Wording screens (see below) display the 
screen prompt/printout label for each possible response to each question. 



PARANS - SpacEd 



l.A 1. Special tdueatlon Taaettar 

I. A i. SpMlsl MttCBtlM Adalnl«tr«tor 

}.A 3. Otter 

l.A 4 Otbvr 

j.A 9. Otbar 

i.k 6. Other 

I, A 7. OtJur 

l.A S. Othar 

l.B i. Two or taaa 

1, B 2. Itora thmn Two 
3 . } . Praaefaool 

2 . 3 1 EJamntarv 

2* 3. MiddJa School/ ''onlor High 

2. 4. saeondary/HSgb School 

3. 9. Poot Sacondary 

2. 6. Mora than ana of tha abova 

3. 1. Mildly Mantally Sandleappad 

3. 2. nodarataly Mantally HandJcappad 

3 3. sawa aJy/Protoondly .-^antally Handleappad 



jnnri^ '.pow te Edit . fflOp. PqOn- E*''>»l>« <° ^"^"^ -* 

Tc change the wording for an individual question: 

1. Use the up/down cursor movement keys to position the option <^,^ ^ 
( > < symbols) around the wording to be changed (i.e. > 1. Special Education 
Teachers < ). Press Enter. The color intensity of the option you have 
chosen will change to indicate that the text is ready for editing. The PgDn 

and PgUp keys may be used to skip to the next screen or return to a previous 
screen. 

2. Use the right/left cursor movement keys to move the wping cwsor 
( ) to the point where you want to begin changing the wordmg. 

3 Tvoe the wording you want to use. Press Entcx to save the new wording, 
thecolor intcn«ty will change again to indicate that the new wordmg has 
been saved. 

NOTE: The < cursor symbol represents the right margin for each optioiL It 
may be necessary to abbreviate or paraphrase c /^ct question wordmg to fit m 
the available space. 

4. When all wording changes have been made, press Esc to return to the Main 
Memo. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLF 



SUKVSY OF SnOAL BPUCAnON PeSSOtOiBL 



JciflimlM flMMMl oaiii far (m^iite tiriBiM mad gtrff dnwIomnaitL 

L A) INDICATE YOUR MAK>R PROF^ONAL RESPONSIBajrY BY ORCUNa IHE 
NUMBER a>RRESPO>6DINa TO THE imr APP^^ 

ABOUTTimONErosrinNlllATOCajPIESMO^ (SelietOae) 

X SpffM Btfwrtfh ?f i Aitmiirii **nifff iL 
1 7. 
4 ft. 

B) YEARS OF EXFERIENCB 
L TmorLeai 
1 MnethaaTMi 

I INDICAlET1ffiOENEIlfU.EDUCA'nONI£VELOPTHE CHILDREN YOU SERVE BY 
CIRCLING THE NUMBER CORRESPONDINO TO THE MOST APPROPRIATE CATE- 
GORY. (Sdeet Ooe) 

I. PiCMilOOl 

^ RIfliPf itmy 

3. Middle School/ Junior 

4 S c c oo d«y/ W|ft School 

S. PottSccoQdaijr 

& Move tbn OM Of ibciboiv 

1 EXCEFTIONALITY: PLEASE ORCLB THE NUMBER CORRESPONDINO TO THE ONE 
EXCEPnONAUTY WHICH CONSnrUTBS THE MAJORTTY OF YOUR STUDENTS. 
(Select One) 

L Mildly MeattBy HenrtI \%fp$i 

2: Modmi^lf Mmttl^ Hndkapfied 

X SevofBiy/PraiDnd^rhfRmUjrHnticqiped 

4 Uamtag DtaMed 

S. BehnterDiioitfefed/Eiiiocioa^i^ttiiiM 

4 Otter Ife^ Implied 

7. HuiiflgliiqMifed/Deil 

& Miim/FliyikallyHuidkaiiped 

9. SfCKh/lMgmt^ Impend 

Ut VintaOjrlmpiixai/Bliiid 

It Deaf-Btod 

12. E»tyChildteod/Picichool (NoocetegDtkil) 

13L Otbcf Noocneyiiril 

14 Otiig r 

4 CESHFICATIONAREA: PLEASE ORCXEIHB NUMBER CORRESPONDINO to THE 
AREA IN WHICH YOU CURRENTLY HOLD camwCATIQNJBP Yl^^ CURRj^TLV 

A«£«AtB6wTniYOURCURRfilff (SeteOS) 

L MUdly MoaaPy Ilandtofipfd 

Z ModemielyMetttaOyHaiidk^ped 

% SewBitiy/Pwrfoundty MeoteBy Hendirepprd 

iXU1liB§ lIMDieO 

3L BehfivtarDiiMdeiod/Eaiociooiayl^ 

4 Otbtr HetMUmpitad 

neuiiif iiHpiirog 

& MwlH/Fbiwtwlly Hw i dlMp |w d 

9. Sneedi/LMtH«fB iB^iiied 

UL VtotUjrlnpaiiad/BUad 

II. Deaf-Biad 
12. Deaf 

tX Euty Chitdbood/l*reacbooi (Noocsteforical) 

M. OUwrNoaci^orictl 

ISL (Mm 



INDICATE IHETHK^ (3^AREAS IN WHICM YOU WOULD MOST UKE TRAINING BY 
aROJNO THE APPROPRIATE NUMBERS. (Select Tluefi) 



L AMC«n»m(ld em i fi c eri on p i Pc e to » i ><H«iBOri>. making ptoce^ 

fCWOHl dV^BSSlQQ JpSOOOtflUWy jflttXUCtiOltfl ^JiSBBi^^Jl* 

X Due ProcoM (ProcadiatI t^tfoMidt, swropte peiroa, mnfkloifiaHty, kpd 



X, IEPDevdopaen(Witib«oiijecti«es.d«ciiBiiih4toootem 

COaCKOn^ Uf. MM^pWeW pPTH I IW IIU H fi 

< Bdw c wkwrt PifniiinHiliit (Tiachiai ttt^e^o^ idecitet lad aodHyi^ coeietf ol 
«.«^w ^ ^iwt Ai i — fa>rt«^irii faia««etiM Md ttudeal 

5. Edaart WMi l Artmli ii twt i nn (A dw aiite J iPt pmgMa, m iM g nweni m^^fa*, 

6. SeivKeDe»m7(Rqpiier«adip«aledttCttkMeoopet«iwpt^^ 
of eeivieM for a ftw aad cppopriitt eteMioa, «aii« iaitnM^ 

C0Ofef6O66t)» 



CSPD (GMq)i«iie«K«e Syittai of Ptenoaoel Din>«ioy«6M; cre«ik>B <rf loctl «y«enii 
fofdeawyqlialftirt toi»p »c |tm irigiMttopcMOB>doe<<^ 
tedwl^ fo pntieipMioa ia Mir 4ff*dop«iat active 
) to oMdact iannka pmvwaa). 



CocB|)liaiKe/Sente8i(SlawiankmbeinttbTk»d«aditm 
teacfaertioleia mwth ttw»ai p aaaee/wivkM i a i|uatti a> at» ia^^ 
teaches to BMtiaf aad/or fiVpoMiBg oooqiQaaee/MtvioM itspooMtte 



UL Otber 
IL Otbcsr 



& FOR EACH RJBIECrABEA.FtBASBINDICAlB YOUR LEVEL OP NEED FOR 
ADDITIONAL TRAINING BY ORCUNa THE NUMBER WHICH BEST FITS YOUR 
RESPONSE 

■eaONBSDOA 4-aBEAX; 3-S0MB» 2-LiniJ3, t-NOfO 




4 3 2 1 1. ! "mfrrr'— "«*"t ^ iii«i*i.rf<f«r"— ? ipfiiaecfa to 



4 3 2 1 3. AttMiaispMMcAicttiQDttiidMtt'bdia^^ ftratfttiiaiidi 

4 3 2 1 4. IMaf iw^a Miiminito ty iMiiimr ttdnriqyei 

4 3 2 1 1 OoopteliQgtepmMiCtaekiiM 

4 3 2 1 & BvtaitisgttiMpfQpMMMdifB^^ 

4 3 2 1 7. aafiiyiafnatiriB|pnvM««a*<^ 

4 3 2 1 8w PiQvidii^iaenMfidjiMifimiMfbfpi^^ 

4 3 2 1 9. | i n t > f* 'T t *- 'f 1 ^MfS^ pjnadtifM to idettdfy uawwl md iawwowtoldy 

4 3 2 1 10. Otter 



4 3 2 1 II. Otter 



AMEAtfjmlaam 



4 3 2 


A 


12. 


Uadentaa^ laepaMSiaitke ia in^icfietfiag PL M-142 


4 3 2 


1 


13 


Uadentaadfa^ Oe itate ipedal edi 


MttiOB piDoednal ttfeytaidi 


4 3 2 


1 


14. 


Uodentaa^ aad »b« prao 




4 3 2 


1 


13. 


UndfuHmWinpeeceduicafarawt 


meiatet cocfkhratiiHty cf itwteol record* 


4 3 2 


1 


1& 


Uodentiadiof aad tMiflf <tae pnio 


am fee bob-LEA placetiwnt 
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l&i Ottef 



19. Otbsr 



21 Strfnirtictriin co^ni of lETi 

22. IflqileflMStii^ lEP^ tte ] 

23. bwi poi iliai ittttyidiwioBwqriic^ 

25, Detenu^ ' ^pij^atateformattnyoriEPo^QClivcs 

Other 



27. Otbcr 



ARBA] 

29. Dwgl op taf lad iffbig attem^hie i mmirti oB siitte|j«t» m i a atoir, nedia umS 



level 

33L S twctmii ^clMWooiBi for ap pi o p riit e iniirociioo 

34. Diilniihiii gi iiMiiiii iiiiriiiiniii ■ iTiit will firillrifr 1<irimin|fnr flir rprriil 



3S. M>^»^gff*f «tt.ANtM«lfcfta«»nilHW<^^ 

jo^ l a coipoiittwp Carper oiw cinoH ucp tauwcmuni muivhict 

37, i D coqiOf i iiatldffifc o daaiton tfltt>c»Hkylum«ctivittes 

3& Otter ^ 



39. Otter 



AREA:] 

40. Awareaoi of Mvim raitobto bi tue kai oommtmity for tte tpedal educatkM 

4Z Mcttedi«tew rirti!iqrrM cd«ctfiMMJi^ ^ 
tofBtter tt> onMci Imiaf 

41 AMMi«eap«piteilMdB«ttteaiUa|tinA^ 
lepmtt bdiiiy 10 p«Mk fctairi. Kteol to ite 

45. Otber ^ . 

46. Other 




4 3 2 1 4& AdUmb^pmmpnitifKemlnftopmmf^^ 

4 3 2 1 49^ Deftaiiif pntgntM co tt fl l ct rituatiooi with pMtott 

4 3 2 1 SD. HiHdHfl^oOBllicti wMi pUMtt 

4 3 2 1 SI. P iw i din|iitfc i mtth »M4t»ii^ |m ^ ^ 

4 3 2 1 St Otter 



4 3 2 1 51 Otter 



t RATE EACH OF THE POLLOWINC ACOOitDINO TO YOUR AND YOUR COLLEAGUES' 
Ngm TOR THE SCWX>L SYSTEM TO IMPROVE; [ORCXE THE NUMBER WHICH 
BEST FITS YOUR RESPONSE.] 

4 3 2 1 L DMlopoemaiidiiit|il«DefltatkMof tioetf 

J 4 I 4- LOOM ifwcgi ffowiHifiHff nt ID coBOttruB pw ticiptn oo IP mp n c wcio pBiciti arovioci 

& A) WOULD YOU BE WILUNa WTTHOUTFINANaAL HEXhmnSE MEST, TO ATTEND 
IN5ERVTCE TRAININO AND/OR PERSONNEL DEVELOPMENT ACUVflUS OUTSIDE 
REGULAR SCHOOL HOURS? 

L YES 

I NO 

B) IP YESv HOW MANY HOURS PER MOtmi WOULD YOU BE WtLUNO TO SPEND? 
X 44 houii per noBtb 

3L T'IP bOQSB per inpflf If 

4. U>-12tioiii>periDoatli 

5. More thn llbooftperflMMitli 

9. WHICH OFTHE FOLLOWING WOULD THE KSTCQSMAiroR YOU TO RECEIVE 
STAFF DEVELOPMEVTTRAININaiaRCLB IKE NUMBER. CORRESPONDING TD 
YOUR CHOICE .] (Seiecc One) 

L SitflUBef Goi096e 

I CwtfciB OBc/WartBhop fVmiin 

1. EMeniaf/Weekead Couxees 

4. Setf-p^ed l oenuftfawl Miteiiali 

5w Olber 

10. IN YOLnilOPiraON, WHICH OF THE fYHXOWING WOULD BE THE EFFECTIVE 
RESOURCES FOR PR0VIDINO I^SERVICE TRAINING/STAFF DEVELOPMENT 
ASSISTANCE IN THE TRAINING AREAS YOU NEED? {CIRCLE THE NUMBERS 
CORRES>ONDINO TO YOUR CHOICES.) (Sriwi TteM) 



1. 


OiidsM Com 


B or UoiMiiiiy/Cotl6|i Ltuvl Fimiiiu 




LumlAf Rc0OH 


R6B CffBtW 


3. 


Locil Sfhool 


BKMUwl nd Rmouipm 


4 


CoofMfttteEdi 


tfistioA Sc^^HIgq S^jStdB 


SL 


Stste Doputmn 


it Spffrifliflf 


& 


Scteol Dtotei S 




7. 


Trataiod UfllvBjsiiy ffpiwiuwl 


R 


Cotmiiiiofi 




9. 


Otter 





It WHICH OFTHE POLLOWPffl INCBVnVBS WOULD INCREASE VOIJR MOmVATION FOR 

PARnaPATim m staff development Acnvmssi (circle the numbers 

CORRESPONDIMOTOYOtmCHOICE&l (Sekctltew) 



L 


SftltxySt^ Credit 






TwMil Hiliitwiiwuii 111 




X 


TUtiOQ RqnMQti 




4 


P^^aoK or Wth«r of Coofmaee/Woftah^ 




Pifnian forBmii^/Weekead Asteadcice 


& 


Pij^Biaa for Booki or Matetfaito 


7. 


Acvteade Citdis 




& 
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Ralrmd Timt bom Omwrm 




1& 




4Cismmet 


IL 


Ouiilkntti of Xniiitu ia PteiH 


ntnel PUet 


IX 


Pfoiaoiiaa of ftmooii Md PnrfBoioii&l Rkt 



12. PLEASE SELECTIHE ONE AREA WHICH YOU At^maPAlEWIU. BE YOUR HIGHEST 
TRAINING NEED FIVE OR MORE YEMtS FROM NOW. (Select One) 



L 






I^O PlOGCil 


a. 




4. 


BdttcitioMi Pit>|mmaiia| 




EdoGMkxttl Atfminirtwikw 


& 




7, 




a. 


Cooytolwariwe Sfmm of Pfeiioroei Pewlopmeat (CSPD) 


9. 


Coniptttooe/Savtets 


la 


Other 
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